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POETRY. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE SIGHT DRAFT. 
BY 8. C. B. 


My brother, no two persons ever met 

But, heeded or unheeded, there was set 

Upon the weaker brow a touching plea, 
“Endowed with greater strength, be just to me.”’ 

And always, while the course of Nature runs, 

This is God’s sight draft on his abler sons, 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
FACES IN THE FLOWERS. 


BY LUCY L. STOUT. 





Who looks from the crimsoning rose, 
Her dimpled cheek flushed with repose? 
Aphrodite, white foam of the sea! 

Brought forth by the ocean ot life, 

In travail of tumult and strife; 

Fair mistress is she but no wife, 
Smiling sweet from the roses on me, 


Dusk brows, lustrous hair, eyes of fire, 
Whose splendors the stars might desire, 
Ruddy lips sweet with kisses divine, 
That soothe the tired heart like a sleep; 
Red poppies enfold, warm and deep, 
The face of the Nile Queen, and keep 
Its dark glow in their shimmer and shine. 


Little face with heavenly eyes, 

Of innocent sweet surprise, 

Half hidden in golden-red hair;— 
Do I see in the dark pansies’ cell, 
That child-face, beloved so well, 
Enchanted and held by a spell 

In a veil of ethereal air? 


O, fair valley lilies that swing 

Frail bells in the silence, you ring 

Chimes of peace to pure hearts as of old. 
Distinct in the delicate bloom 
That brightens your birth-place of gloom, 
Encircled with light and perfume, 

The meek face of the Christ you enfold. 

Detroit, Mich. 





For the Woman’s Journal, 
DREAD. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 





O God, how still is the house, 
The flush of the dawn steals through, 
And I come from the land of the dream, 
To the land of the real,—the true. 


And I list with a bated breath 

For the sound of a step on the stair, 
For the shout of a childish voice 

Or a laugh on the morning air. 


What if it should not come? 
What if this silence stay, 
And not a laugh or a shout 
Should be heard on tle stair to-day? 
Who knows what has come this night 
To the little room above— 
Whether God may not have called, 
In his infinite, tender love, 
For the little hearts so pure, 
For the little lives so clean, 
For the fathomless faith and trust, 
For the joy of the lives serene? 
I start with a bitter cry, 
I cower in a passionate dread, 
I fear to mount the stair, 
I shudder to think them dead. 
Ah merry and bright the eyes, 
That laugh at me from the bed, 
And wild is the joyous shout 
That rises about my head. 
But I cannot join in the laugh, 
I cannot reply to the shout, 
I can only clasp them close 
And weep my glad heart out. 
And think, with a thrill of dread, 
Of the possible deadly woe 
That lurks in the bliss of love— 
And tempers and saddens it so. 
Of the shadow that lurks in the light, 
Of the minor in each glad strain, 
Of the restlessness in the rest, 
Of the loss that imbues all gain. 
AndI wonder if ever the soul 
Will attain to a perfect good? 
If gladness, and that alone, 
Is a boon we would claim if we could? 





INFIDEL AND FAITHFUL. 


I wish that all who profess to believe in 
Woman Suffrage, whether they call them- 
selves Christian or Infidel, would show such 
fidelity to their principles as the Boston Jnves- 
tigator showed the other day. One of its con- 
tributors writes that he was formerly an ad- 
vocate of this movement, but has been turned 
against it by the conviction that women are 
naturally governed by priests and that if they 
have the ballot we shall inevitably have ‘‘a 
union of church and state, likewise sectarian 
public schools, and the disfranchisement of 
infidels.’’ This of course presents the matter 
in the most obnoxious form to the Jnvestigator ; 
but the editor meets it in the only clear and 
satisfactory way. Admitting that there is a 
good deal to justify the fears of his corres- 
pondent, he yet declines to rest the question 
on mere expediency, and holds to the firmer 
ground of principle. He simply says: 

The great question concerning Woman Suf- 
frage, is not whether it is expedient, but is it 
right and just? Weare inclined to think that 
it is both; that women are as much entitled to 
vote as men; that living under laws to which 
they are amenable, they should have a voice 
in enacting them; and that it is unjust to 
make women pay taxes, as is often done where 
they have property, yet withhold from them 
the ballot. 


This is dealing with the question in a brave 
spirit and a truly American spirit. What I 
mean by an American spirit is not merely a 
matter of spread-eagle enthusiasm, but a sim- 
ple and definite theory. Itis the English theo- 
ry that political action is almost wholly a mat- 
ter of experiment, and as Mrs. Fawcett point- 
ed out the other day ‘‘The abstract-right the- 
ory never had much weight in English poli- 
tics.” But luckily for us, our traditions are 
not purely English, but were crossed with a 
large infusion of French blood at the time of 
the Revolution, and thanks to Franklin, Jeffer- 
son and a few others, the ‘‘abstract-right”’ 
theory has and always will have a great in- 
fluence in American politics. It is our mis- 
fortune that some of our ablest journals are 
edited by men of English birth who are doom- 
ed to go on to the end of their days reasoning 
on political subjects just as if they were in 
England. With high aims and high training, 
they miss the influence to which they are oth- 
erwise entitled, because they never can see 
that to reach the American people you must, 
as Emerson says, ‘“‘Hitch your wagon to a 
star’—in other words, hold to an abstract 
idea. 

We who have been engaged for more than 
a quarter of a century in radical reforms have 
discovered long since that the temperament 
of the American people and their inherited 
traditions lie part way between the English 
and the French—with far more of imagination 
than the one and far more of solidity than the 
other. Rest the argument on expediency 
alone and you can never reach the public sen- 
timent of an American community. Rest it 
on the “glittering generalities’—as Rufus 
Choate called them—of the Declaration and 
the Constitution, and you have a sure hold 
upon the people. Sooner or later, the major- 
ity will come to your side. For it is on these 
principles that the nation rests, and all that is 
inconsistent with them will sooner or later be 
cleared away. 

Here is ground where the firmest Puritan 
and the firmest Atheist may stand together, 
alike unmoved. When any man believes in 
Woman Suffrage because it is right and just, 
we may feel sure of him. When he takes it 
up in a sort of despair as the only remaining 
panacea for a hopeless society; or when he 
adopts it from a vague impression that all wo- 
men are angels, and that Woman Suffrage 
will substitute a purely heavenly dispensation 
for a mere earthly one, there is room for a lit- 
tle anxiety. For in that case he is liable at 
any time to have his whole theory overthrown 
by encountering a single bigoted or vicious or 
disagreeable woman, and the last state of that 
man is apt to be worse than the first. 

T. W. 





OVERLAND TO CALIFORNIA---NO. III. 


Epitors JourNAL:—Do not expect me to 
risk a passably good reputation for truthful- 
ness, by reckless generalizing from a brief 
experience, upon what the trip to California 
is, or is not, or upon what the country is that 
one finds atitsend. As with most other experi- 
ences, these are, I presume, ‘‘All things to all 
men,” or at least, a different thing to each 
class of persons, according to the season, and 
to what each brings of mental preparative 
temperament and physical condition. The 
mistake is, that each gives his impression as 
the complete and final verdict, and that others 
accept it without allowance for the qualifying 
circumstances. 

I shall attempt only a simple outline of 
what we found in this summer of 1875; and, 
mainly, in reply to the practical questions 
which so many friends wish answered. And 





as ‘‘we” became four, after leaving Chicago, 
our friends shall have the benefit of a four- 
sided view. 

One fact at the outset will interest those 
who had been sceptical of the result of our 
“close calculations.’’ We had been in treaty 
with a friend in Washington, to give us her 
cheery company in exchange for our escort 
to her relatives in California. We had kept 
our promise to advertise her by letter of the 
time we should reach Chicago, and by tele- 
graph of the train by which we should leave 
there; and had made a similar arrangement 
in passing, with an agreeable M. D., of Ober- 
lin, who needed the help of friendly hands to 
start him from his professional furrow. And 
behold, when, after alighting from the car- 
riage of our friend, at the Aurora Depot, the 
Chicago Express train came to a halt before 
it, there appeared simultaneously upon the 
platform, unknown to each other, ourtwo Cal- 
fornia-bound companions! Was not that 


‘well met?” 


We had an enjoyable day together, across 
the famous Illinois prairies, in the easy-going 
and well-regulated cars of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy R. R., where we found 
such courtesy from conductor and porter as 
we had not meet since leaving our own Bos- 
ton and Albany Road. But, waking refreshed 
and hopeful as we neared Omaha, where we 
had been told the comfort of the trip really 
begins, we found, instead, the beginning of its 
discomforts. When we halted at Council 
Bluffs, on the eastern side of the Mississippi, 
before crossing to Omaha, we were hurried 
from our comfortable cars to be packed, men, 
women, numberless children and innumerable 
bags, baskets and bundles into common, com- 
fortless cars, temporarily, as we supposed, but 
as it proved to be, fora fuil hour, unsheltered 
in the hottest of sunlight. What cars so 
crowded can be for discomfort, the most un- 
traveled can imagine. And that the public 
should be compelled to endure this transfer 
and delay under such discomfort is unpardon- 
able. As for us, even our merriest member 
was perceptibly sobered by it, and the grand 
river rolling below us seemed wanting in majes- 
ty from that point of view, to those who were 
prepared to be the most impressed by it. 

Reaching Omaha at last, the real business 
of settling for the long trip began. The more 
provident of our party, whose names had been 
telegraphed on by the conductor gratuitously, 
found well-located berths set off for them, 
while the careless couple, after a struggle by 
its representative half for full twenty minutes 
in the long ‘‘cue” before the ticket office 
which held their fate in its hand for so many 
long days and longer nights, were consigned 
to the tender mercies of a wheel stateroom, 
with the aggravating verdict, ‘‘that is the best 
we can do for you.” And they found them- 
selves fearfully ‘‘done for,” through the wea- 
ry watches of that first experimental night; 
but, after that, grew wonted to the jar and 
slept in spite of it, having none of the disturb- 
ance from passing frequent trains and stations, 
that one has on the crowded Eastern roads. 

Again our unfortunates found themselves 
‘done for,’? when a casual search at Ogden 
disclosed the fact that a purse, which had been 
stowed snugly away at Omaha and not opened 
since by its owner, had been sifted of a five dol- 
lar bill which had been put into it there, and 
the bag which held it “relieved’’ of an onyx 
brooch, the empty box being left. This shop- 
ping bag had lain with wraps and other light 
baggage, on a seat of their stateroom during 
several stops at the various stations; and the 
thieving had been so discriminating, that sev- 
eral pieces of scrip in the same purse were 


not taken. 
I will not violate my pledge at the outset, 


dear JournaL, and declare, in a sweeping gen- 
eralization, that all travelers in Union Pacific 
staterooms are systematically robbed by 
their porters. But I will submit these reflec- 
tions to whom it may concern: thatthe porter, 
on that section of the road, kept the door at 
the end of the car next that stateroom scrup- 
ulously locked while halting at each station; 
that we saw no strange people enter, nor any 
passenger prowling about; and that a Scotch 
gentleman, whom we met at Ogden, told us 
that he had been robbed, in passing over that 
section of the road the night before, of part 
of aroll of bills which he had put up in a 
peculiar way in a purse which lay that night 
in a vest at the foot of his berth. He felt a 
movement there in the night, and on looking 
over his money in the morning found the 
amount abstracted not very large and so made 
no complaint. Buthe promised, for the good 
of the company and the public, to join us in 
a statement to the office at Ogden. Such 
were the discomforts aud the “‘extras,”’ which 
their neglect at first and their ‘*constitution- 
als’’ after, cost one stateroom couple, and the 
moral they draw is not to abandon the con- 
stitutionals, but to make sure by all honest 
means of an early berth in the open car, 





where such pilfering by day cannot so well go 
on. 

The item of dress is a vital one to the com- 
fort or discomfort of the trip. And our ex- 
perience was this: coming from a climate al- 
ready warm as July, our Washington member, 
with her usual good sense, had provided her- 
self a cool linen suit; and with the same ex- 
cellent sense had put into her lunch basket 
only cool fruits and preparations for cooling 
drinks, both which proved the suitable thing 
to do at this season. While your correspon- 
dent, leaving Boston on one cold May day, 
and following the advice of experienced trav- 
elers of this route at a different season of 
year, had drawn the drapery of her warm 
“Flynt skirt protector’? about her, thinking 
complacently of the frosty ‘‘Sherman”’ and 
other high altitudes of which she had been 
warned, and flattering herself that, as in the 
beginning, so now, and for the forever of this 
transcontinental trip she should be most com- 
fortably equipped. But the May Day length- 
ened as our travelers lingered among impor- 
tunate friends, the heats of June came on, and 
the summer wear being all duly forwarded 
to the summer land, she was obliged to pro- 
vide herself at Chicago, with a thinner waist 
to the redoubtable ‘‘protector.’’ This last, it 
should be said, had been worn as a dress, and 
had done its duty admirably thus far, but 
henceforth would have served better had it 
been of linen, as Mrs. Flynt is now prepared 
tomake them. As for our gentlemen, they 
wore only,throughout the trip, their linen 
dusters, except for a single early morning and 
evening among the mountains. 

We were advised, also, to take to the outside 
of the car-beds, and to carry a flannel dress- 
ing gown as a substitute for its coverings. 
All this sounds well to the fastidious ear, 
and may work well in short experiments. 
But for nights in succession, whether three or 
six, it is not well. The rest is much less 
when taken in this half-dressed way; and one 
hardens to the perils and pains of the usual 
car dressing and undressing, abominable as 
they are, if one resolutely shuts the eyes of 
the fancy as well as those of the body and 
determines to lie down to pleasant dreams. 

From heat and dust we did not suffer until 
the last day’s run across the Sacramento plains, 
where they were stifling. But immediately 
on nearing Oakland we met a brisk sea-breeze 
and needed our wraps. The fatigue of the 
trip was surprisingly light, and was voted by 
all a price none too great to pay for the new 
world of grandeur and wonder opened before 
us day by day. We were only disposed to 
complain of one grievance too much, when 
we found ourselves obliged to cling as we 
could to the rails of the platform and to each 
other, while passing through the stupendous 
mountain architecture of Weber’s Canon 
and round lofty Cape Horn, instead of enjoy- 
ing the alluring ‘‘observation car’’ with which 
all the ‘‘circulars” are decorated. 

The monotony and desolation of the Lara- 
mie and other ‘‘Plains,” where the eye finds 
only a rim of mountains at the extreme hori- 
zon, across a desert of alkali soil and sage 
brush, in which the friendly telegraph poles 
and a pathetic emigrant trail keep the track 
close company, were relieved by the daily in- 
terests of the car-life, the play of the chil- 
dren, the care of the elders, or by the sight 
of a stray antelope or prairie dog, at day- 
break, or of animaginary buffalo! The more 
quiet of us exchanged our miniature libraries, 
discussing the questions of the day over them 
and enjoying hugely the rest which came of 
this irresponsible life. 

We left Chicago on Wednesday a. m., and 
reached Oakland on Wednesday pr. m., of the 
next week, having spent Sunday and Monday 
at Salt Lake City, and we unanimously ad- 
vise all western travelers to go and to do like- 
wise. Of that visit and of our first Califor- 
nia experiences, I will speak in my next. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. Cc. M. 8. 


A WEDDING OF PURE GOLD. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall have been known 
to almost two generations of English readers 
as joint contributors to the literature of their 
country. Last year they celebrated their gold- 
en wedding, and received from innumerable 
friends such testimonials of affection and re- 
spect as are rarely won on this side of the 
river of death. One testimonial begun at that 
time has just been completed, six hundred 
men and women in England and America 
having made up a fund of fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling for their benefit. This was 
presented to the venerable and happy pair a 
few days ago in London, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury speaking for the givers, and calling at- 
tention for the hundredth time to the benefit 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall had separately and jointly 
conferred in the diffusion of healthy literature 
and sound principles of art. Mr. Hall re- 
sponded, and there was much rejoicing. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss Prisciiia Bares, of Vassar, has 


just been elected to the professorship of 
mathematics in that institution. 


Miss Katie Bacon of Lansing, Mich., 
graduated last week at the State Normal 
Scheol, in modern languages. She read an 
essay on the ‘‘English classics.” 

Miss Avustine Sneap, the well-known 
Washington Correspondent, ‘‘Miss Grundy,’* 
lies very ill at the residence of her uncle, 
Charles 8. Snead, in Louisville, Ky. 


Miss Apny H. Jounson, Principal of the 
Bradford Female Academy for the past fif- 
teen years, resigns on account of ill health, 
Dr. E. H. Clarke will please take note of the 
fact. 


Miss Mary Du Bois, M. D., has been ad~ 
mitted to full membership in the Albany 
County New York Medical Society. They 
have been debating the matter for several 
years, and now have done it. 

Mrs. A. W. Haven, Mrs. J. J. Pickerina, 
and Miss Caro_ine Morrison are active 
members of the committee which has success- 
fully managed public Lyceum lectures at 
Portsmouth, N. H., for several years. 


Miss Mary Ciark, who has maintained a 
seminary for young ladies at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., for over thirty years, died very sudden- 
ly June 29. She was a woman of rare culture 
and attainments, and very successfulas @ 
teacher. 


Lavina Dixeman of Wayne County, Mich., 
recently recovered damages, under the State 
law of 1873, from Harrison & Austin,. for 
money squandered by her husband in strong 
drink in their saloon, The jury gave her a 
verdict of $100 as the amount spent in. that 
saloon for the past two years. 


Mrs. SeaMAN, a widow with seven children, 
residing in the town of Fremont, Sullivan 
County, N. Y., committed suicide the other 
day by hanging herself. Domestic trouble is 
said to be the cause of the act. This suicide 
of a widow with seven children ought to call 
attention to the need of State aid for women 
left destitute with young families. 


FLorence Criinton Perkins, valedictorian 
of the class just graduated at Vassar College, 
is the daughter of Rev. O. Perkins of Coopers- 
town, now temporarily editing the Gospel 
Banner. Miss Perkins acquitted herself so 
creditably in her part that a shower of 
praise fell on her from all sides, the represen- 
tatives of the New York press being particu- 
larly enthusiastic in compliment. 

Miss Minnite Conway formally surrender- 
ed the Brooklyn Theatre, with its scenery and 
properties, to the owners of the building, last 
week, and received a receipt in full for $9,000, 
arrears of rent claimed to be due from her 
mother’s estate. She, with her sister Lillian 
and their young brother, will sail for Europe 
two weeks from to-day. They are to be ten- 
dered a benefit performance before their de- 
parture. 

Miss pg VeGes of noble family in India, 
weil educated, speaking Spanish, French and 
English, a clever, brilliant beauty, with a 
fortune of 100,000 rupees, offers herself as a 
prize in a lottery for the sum of one lac and 
10,000 rupees. Conditions: 22,000 tickets at 
5 rupees each; she herself to draw the lottery 
at Calcutta; the winner to either share the 
lottery money with her hand or to take half 
without it, she also reserving the right to re- 
fuse him and dividing the spoils. This is an 
ingenious method of gaining an independence 
or a husband or both. 


Mrs. STankK.iFF, the wife of a brakeman, 
at Rockaway, Long Island, testifies that she 
heard the whistle of the approaching train, 
and excitedly gave warning, of which no no- 
tice was taken. She saw the telegraph opera- 
tor give the conductor a piece of paper, and 
when she saw the train start, after hearing 
the whistle of the other, she exclaimed, ‘‘My 
God! is this train going out?—the other is 
coming in!” Within three minutes after, 
the horrible collision took place. Another 
evidence of the sad results which often follow 
masculine disregard of a woman’s advice. 


Miss Exxa Dietz, formerly of New York, 
has recently achieved a decided success on 
the stage in London, and has distinguished 
herself in a higher capacity—as an author and 
composer of music. She lately assisted at 
an entertainment given in behalf of Miss 
Emily Faithfull’s Industrial and Educational 
Bureau, in St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, 
London, where the programme included a lit- 
tle comedy called ‘‘Lessons in Harmony,” 
adapted from the French by Miss Dietz, who 
played the principal character and intro- 
duced, among other songs of her own compo- 
sition, settings of ‘‘Chastelard’s Song,” by A, 
C. Swinburne, and some verses from the laus 
reate’s idyl, ‘‘Gareth and Lynette.” 
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7 A VISIT TO WATKINS GLEN. five miles, and climbed hundreds of steps. To | equally true of the exclusive legislation of | the top of the water, hardly seeming to rom LA oes — ed eee which interfere interest 
aa the lover of the sublime no grander picture | men for women. This can be seen now that | it and shooting past the stake like magic! with another's right or pleasure, should be polar r™ 
I am not going to attempt a minute descrip- can be imagined than is beheld in this truly | it has been admitted that women, equally with Then arises a deafening shout of triumph discontinued. if my hat defrauds others of the late 
tion of this wonderful natural curiosity, for | , .,derful Glen. And to all who intend to | men, ‘ought to learn the alphabet.” Previ- | from the Cornell crowd—we feel a rising at | their comfort in public, it ismy duty to re. go over 
writing or talking of Watkins Glen is really visit here I would say, do not fail to take a | ous to this admission the consequences that | the throat and a sinking at the heart, but we | move it. But in one’s own house and home, his five 
very unsatisfactory. To appreciate it one trip on Seneca Lake. It will richly repay | have followed it could not be seen, and there look around upon the faces of our beloved | one has a right to —_ whatever rules one finding 
must see and pass through its windings, climb | ,.. During this trip we have a fine view of | was no alternative but for mento consult their | Harvards, find them just recovering from the | deems proper, and those who do not wish to again | 

its crags, and leap from rock to rock, with an Hector’s Falls, now much visited by tourists. | own understandings exclusively in the regula- momentary pallor, and joining with a hearty conform should absent themselves. I would spare t 

occasional tumble on its slippery paths. Iam These, I am sorry to say, I failed fully to ap- tion of human affairs, women having none, | good will in the cheer for the winning crew. like - rag 4 women — their thoughts in this co 

only going to give the readers of the Woman's preciate, being ‘‘hectored” by an old lady who | as was supposed; none worth regarding, at After all, there is nothing so generous . regar to these and kin red topics. A few way of 

Jovrnat a hasty sketch, to remind them, now | .,omed to find great consolation in telling me all events. your true College boy, and we feel ashamed o a women might do much toward 1870. 

that vacation time has come, that this will be | o¢ the joss of her traveling bag, which, she de- The learning of the alphabet and its conse- ourselves that we cannot so soon get over our | changing disagreeable ways and selfish cus- Hall, ¢ 

a most desirable place to rest through the hot | cared again and again, contained all her jew- | quences have, however, dispelled that fallacy, | disappointment. Such a sudden collapse trom — MS aoe U. E. M, fate of 

days of July and August. elry, besides a comb and brush. Judging | and made it possible for all to see the real | the eager expectation of five minutes ago! arden Street, Lawrence, Mass. voyage 

On arriving at the village of Watkins, | som the appearance of her traveling suit and | equality of the sexes, and thus to see further There = another shout, and we see that they Ee, et messag 
Schuyler Co., New York, we were carried di- gloves, I should not think that the amount of that there is no reason why women should are bringing the victors; we keep our places, BRAIN _AND SEX. aaaies 
rectly to the Glen Mountain House, a haven jewelry was very considerable, and the condi- | not legislate for men that will not apply with | and soon there is an eager rush, and we see “When we take into consideration,” says Frank! 
of comfort and rest, hidden away among hem- | };,, a her hair suggested that she had been equal force to the exclusive legislation of men | the stalwart athletes borne upon the shoulders writer in the Popular Science Monthly ‘that io to coll 
locks and evergreens, 350 feet above the en- able to survive for some time without the use | for women. of their friends, dripping with perspiration, forces of organic and functional life eines peditio 
trance to the Glen. This hotel is dividedinto | 6¢ .om} or brush. And yet this poor woman God made us, as we are, different, necessita- {| and looking very uncomfortable, it is true, ctuaglyy the cum of qaugiienle ectivtty, 2 ao yotion. 
two parts, and situated on either side of the was inconsolable for her loss. This reminds | ting the wisdom of each for the common good, | but we all feel proud of their fine physique, Sen Geter tee Geomadiel Gieentens te aaaae, of her 

Gorge. On one side we find the office, the | |... ¢4 mention a bridal party who were on a| but equal. Before the court of Heaven we so | and it is youth still, even if itis not ‘ our col- cotivity must be differentiated ia the sexes - sailing 

parlors, and the private rooms; on the other trip to the Insane Asylum at Ovid. The stand, equally amenable to the same laws. If | or, and we cannot resist the temptation of io clauply aecseenay to extend the eld oo flog Arctic 

we find an interesting bazar, where can be ob- youthful wife, who had run away from a| We are not equals, as both men and women saying, a little malisiousty, to our Harvards glionic action to the brain, the supreme in North 
tained five hundred different views of the mother’s watchful eye, was in raptures of de- have always supposed—for until quite recently standing near, ‘*That’s the kind of crew that glion of all, in order to realize the fact that 

Glen, and many a little souvenir which can hght that her husband was taking her to visit all women have shared this opinion with men, they Seve in a College _where they admit here also functional differences must exist FE 
be purchased for loved ones far away, besides an Insane Asylum, and was going to show if we are not equals, I say, God himeclf io at | girls!” . ee P That the brain possesses functions in commen 

the most inviting dining-room with doors and | },., as she said, “all the crazy lunatics.” faultin his dealings with us. He gives no Back again to Saratoga—this time wearing | | the pues the wiee seudiors $6 lenpendtble te she 
windows admitting the fresh mountain air, But to return to our trip. Notwithstanding command to man that He does not give to | our colors quietly, and feeling very well-bred, perform its part as an organ embraced in the Medic 
and with a little tame squirrel which delights | 4), great loss of the old lady’s satchel, which | woman, none to woman that He does not give | as the Cornell and Columbia bear theirs Se echeesin Min aiieiiann atin tare so imy 
in playing “hide and seek’? with the feet was afterward found stowed away in the bag-| to man. Virtue is rewarded and vice pun- proudly, with hightened, exultant color in | the conan are mutually voluntary, and involve to our 
of the “fidgetty” ones. gage room, the trip on this wonderfully plac- | ished in the one case as in the other. No dif- | their faces, and the beautiful young girls sini anteendtnned onlin fee abet ceived 

These two divisions of the house are con- | ;4 i440 was full of interest. Seneca Lake is | ferences between us are recognized under | beaming upon them from every side. _, | thens repecsent the opposite poles of structural distin, 
nected by a suspension bridge which spans the | ¢++y miles long and from two to five miles | God’s perfect, divine government. The crowd of carriages: is so dense that it | | 4 ¢unctional its, Gite stateailiyr tenet bea tondia 
chasm more than one hundred feet above the | wide, Its waters are of great depth and pu-| Why then should differences between us ex- | seems almost an impossibility that we can ever | -epresent phases of mental action which exist These 
stream. The hotel is built in the form of & | Lity J¢ is impossible in many places to sound | ist under human governments? make any headway, but, after much crowding | |. sual traits. Concerning many of these be no 
Swiss chalet, and is by nomeans an unpretend- | i+ hy any ordinary method. The shores con-| St. Louis, Mo. Lyp1a Futter. and blocking, we at last get free and are able relations we know that men and women do not stated 
ing structure, with its broad piazzas and | ,i.¢ of a succession of hills and promontories —— 2 tres — in - shape—our a think alike, and that these differences are radi- cam 
mountain shade. weepi ck from the lake in graceful lines P SAGES Ge Ta) GOURD, NE BE i ; , : 

Here we provided ourselves with ‘ta guide” Pi ap haere in some places, — again nee LETTER FROM SARATOGA. their heads, shaking their crimson tassels as — payor = ge gly ‘i = 
and a rubber suit, quite like those worn on | oroq with well tilled farms and vineyards, —_ Harvard horses should,and have never a glance ballot questions as the most widely known of Ww 
going under the Falls of Niagara; then we | Tho jake rarely freezes, and steamers run un- My Dear Mrs. Howe.—I wonder if this | of pity towards the two lifeless animals lying the points of disagreement, which seem to ome 
entered the gorge at Glen Alpha, and finish- interruptedly during the entire year. will be the first of the letters from the happy | on the road who have succumbed to the over- have their origin in sexual nates sec attstbates _ 
ed our tour at Glen Omega. This Glen was first opened to the public on | Places that we twelve women who promised | strain put upon them. But even upon these questions we find nia ond . 

Sentry Bridge is the first which crosses the July 4th, 1863. During that season ten thou- them are quartered in! When we next meet our boys we begin to men and women thinking and acting alike. muss 
chasm, and now we begin to realize the stu- | .anq visitors came to admire it, and the num- I write from the land of Perpetual Youth— | condole with them, but they interrupt us with Yet these are the exception, and not the ailine in thi 
pendous grandeur of this master-piece of | por continues annually to increase. It is one and to-day, of all days, is the happiest, because | ‘‘Oh, see what we will do next year!» And which confirms my sdea atte poser wre of In 
work, The rocks, dark and irregular, rise | of the most charming and romantic scenic | the youth who are in the ascendant are the | then we say, ‘It was the paper boat of the results reached by the mental processes ofthe and ¢| 
one above the other till they appear to meet | wonders of our country. boys from all the Colleges; every boy is a | Cornells that won—their boat was better,’’— sexes; for surely the want of agreoment must peel 
in the clouds above. We pause, and wonder Exma Brarnarp Ryper. College boy, and everybody else is the mother | and the Sophomore exclaims: has alien one in which it isa rare exce tion lives : 
how it will be possible to go farther, but, with- Watkins’ Glen, N. Y. or sister, or aunt or cousin, of a College boy, “Oh, no, it wasn’t the boat—it was the fel- or the two types of mind to approach sore 9 
out questioning, we follow on wherever our ane a and each one knows that there is no such boy | lows—they were splendid!”’ other upon matters other than the organic Th 
guide directs, walking more by faith than by in the wide world, as her own particular boy! And so all the disappointment had given : ite far ie < a and " 

. AN ECCENTRIC WOMAN. wr A : pent motions. Keeping in view the accepted fact lish g 
sight. ben Of all the rollicking, joyous creatures, the | way to hope in the future, and admiration for that the brain, as an organ, or nerve-center. : 

It would be impossible for me to tell you In these days no one can live enough out | College boy at home on a vacation is the most | their victorious opponents! in the enna of partion ion with which ie it. 7 
of all the windings, of all the steep orinclined | of the world, to avoid getting into the news- | wonderful! the whole world is his, andevery- | Oh, happy, happy youth,—and happier age, | sinentien, titiecin tad histological Rascal educa 
stairs we climbed or slipped up or down, of | papers. A correspondent of the Boston Post, | body yields to the charm that surrounds him; | which keeps renewing its own youth from the its ieiine proportion of parts, is more or less nest 
all the deep pools, with water so clear that | writing from Martha’s Vineyard, tells of a| the mother frowns and beams upon him at | overflowing fountains of these ever-renewing intimately connected, it pia ssasenable to jen 
every pebble at a depth of twenty feet was | maiden hermit, eighty years old, named Nancy | the same time—everything in the house and | generations! P.M. XK. | sofor these differences in ronan gs agers — 
plainly visible, of all the terrible passes and | Luce. The story goes that she was disap-| out of it accommodates itself to his whims Saratoga, N. Y. mented peectesss to structusel sather pets a that 

: : p F . other 
wonderful water-falls, varying from a few | pointed by a lover in her youth, and thence- | and fancies, and the more he has of them the ene enemas enna * bia 
feet toa hundred or more. I must content | forth resolved to abjure the society of men. | better they like it! : A REFORM IN JOURNALISM. ie : posi 
myself with mentioning a few of the more | For many years she has lived alone, except This morning we all started off early for — ; 
prominent ones, and hope that many will go | a close AE cas hh with a family of eh the races between the College crews. We are : In ee 2°, a are often the headings: LADY JANE FRANKLIN. erly 
and see for themselves. to which she gives all manner of endearing | domiciled some miles out of Saratoga, in a Crimes, Murders, &e.” It would nodoubt | Lady Jane Franklin was a daughter of age 

Sylvan Gorge is one of the wildest, most | names, such as Pinkotie, Pond-Lily, Rosenie, | charming locality, and the drive to the Lake prod mush good, s there wove ja pipen such a8 | youn Griffin of London, and was born about Engi 
beautiful and interesting portions of the Glen. | Lavendy, Lydandy, etc. She talks to them | through the town is delightful. Our party Gus Dum, meneTenNnee, 2 Vassmne- 1805. In 1826 she became the second wife of in th: 
We rest here in the rustic arbor, and admire | and answers for them, feeds them from her | fill two carriages, the young people driving in mons, Faithfulness, Gratitude. Ww hy Sir John Franklin, who had fought with dis- less - 
the mossy slopes which crown the chasm; we | hand, and they roost about her bed. When | front of us with their crimson colors flying— not send reporters over our cities in the first | tinction under Nelson, and who had led suc- We 
gaze down on Diamond Fall, and a succession | any of them die, she buries them in her hens’ | we are all so sure that crimson will win! even place to find om all good deeds ond wapers | cessfully two Arctic expeditions. Eight years have 
of little rapids and cascades leaping and frol- | grave-yvard, and puts up an inscription to mark | though the Cornell Freshmen did beat ours them? Then it may become fashionable to | later, she accompanied her husband to Van befor 
icking on forever and forever. the resting-place of each. She placed the fol- | yesterday! ag goed, and in that way porhage human be- | Dieman’s Land, and aided in securing him apie 

Next we come upon Glen Cathedral, and are | Jowing lines over the remains of two old ban- Saratoga is all alive—blues and greens, | "8° ™4Y become wise and thesehy mighty, 8° | the popularity he enjoyed during the six years nae 
lost in wonder and amazement. Here all de- | tams: purples, crimsons and yellows, flying about | “* a estan an wrengeand ot entigstngs, — | he was governor of that colony. One of her ae 
scription fails, and words seem idle indeed. “Ada would do 54 wonderful cunning things, hither and thither, a!l excitement! Every- | "™*s!nary ones. Let emulation between cities | acts of practical philanthropy, while there, at 
No pen can tell the inspiring sensations that Shey would do pare . without telling, body smiles on everybody else—there is no p countries be in showing the greatest num- was to pay out of her private purse a bounty LY, 
crowd upon the brain in this mighty presence And do all the rest of them with telling.” old age, no sorrow, no disappointment in the | °°" of good people. : of $2.50 each for the destruction of a dangerous Th 
chamber, We are seized with a reverential Over another grave is inscribed : world—all life is youth, and there is no time Query: Who is the best person in the species of serpent, which, in consequence, was - Sp 
awe as we gaze breathlessly on the work of qua "aha ded tan dae he Bi but the present. — r-swndh Mi sala saline soon exterminated. Returning to England, Sir lt 
the Supreme Architect of the Universe, a | o’clock inthe evening, with my hands around her. We arrive at the lake full two hours before AF EEN, SE. John Franklin accepted the command of the now 
work reared without hands. Glen Cathedral yd years. I can never ese the poor little | 11. rane is to come off, but there is already a a ” ships Erebus and Terror, with which he hoped Gove 
is nearly twelve hundred feet in length. The Kind old Nancy Luce! What a tender, lov- | crowd, and the stream of people passes by us a0 & SES £5 SOARS oe. to discover a northwest passage. He sailed re : 
rocks forming the walls are more than three ing heart has poured forth its overflowing | for the whole two hours without cessation. I was pleased to see in the Journar of June | in May, 1845, on this ill-fated expedition, and one « 
hundred feet high, and are crowned with lofty | fountain on the lonely sands of the desert? We look out for old friends—always with | 26, the remarks of Ginevra in regard to the | when he did not return in 1847, as was intend- some 
pines and other evergreens. These again are | That recreant lover knew not what a treasure | the Harvard badge, of course, and we think | Pope’s reception. They expressed my own | ed, Lady Franklin felt great anxiety for his hill v 
covered with mosses and clinging vines, add- | he threw aside. there are no young men so handsome, so brave, | feelings exactly; and I thankjher for her able | fate, and began that series of heroic efforts — 
ing much to the wild beauty of the place. The This old lady aspires to authorship, in a | and so altogether delightful,as those who wear | and bold defense of the proprieties of life, and | which have secured her imperishable fame. tack. 
floor is of smooth and even rocky surface, and | small way. She has written a treatise on | the crimson! for protesting against that selfishness, which | In the spring of 1848 she offered rewards of Bu 
the vaulted arch of the heavens forms the | «)octoring Hens.” She writes eulogies upon} Ata quarter before eleven a gun is fired— | seems to be a growing evil among our people. | $10,000 and $15,000 to any persons discover- ee 
dome. her feathered favorites, arranged in verses of | there isa murmur of delighted expectation Although the persons who made this spe- | ing or affording relief to the missing party, all, 

Near the upper end of the Cathedral is the | four lines, in imitation of poetry; and she | among the crowd, for in fifteen minutes the | cial breach of etiquette were English, I was | or making any great effort to do so. In 184! prec: 
Baptismal Fount, singular from its natural | often expresses her moral sense in the follow- | race will begin—but no—eleven o’clock comes | often mortified, while abroad, at the selfish, | she addressed a pathetic appeal to the Ameri- ende 
beauty and the regularity of its form. ing rhyme: and the flag is not raised—why? nobody | disrespectful, ‘don’t care’? manner of some | can people, through the President, for the pene 

The choir for this cathedral is formed by “Deal with another as you'd have knows; something must be the matter—and so, | of our American women. I do not speak of | active co-operation in the search, which was at‘a 
the rushing water as it dashes from rock to wpe be soneiee. with conjectures and guesses, hopes and fears, | the men,for it is expected that those who have | nobly responded to by the late Henry Grjnnell. be 1 
rock, eternally singing a low cathedral hymn Be sure vou never do.” but with perfect faith in our crew, the time | made America and everything therein, and In 1850, and in subsequent years, Lady able 
. — to “4 great Creator. When a poor _ ee mas 2a ” goes by, and at last the welcome signal comes | have ‘‘whipped all creation beside,” should | Franklin fitted out expeditions, chiefly at her oon 

ittle human being, a mere atom in this in- and the excitement begins. The police busy | stand on their dignity, and disdain other coun- | own cost, su »plementary to those sent by the 0 y 
comprehensible universe, stands and gazes WOMAN'S BQUALITY THE SSvEnS SAW. themselves in putting down those people who | tries, institutions, and customs. But women, | pista Finally she sent out, in 1857, liber 
upon this awfully grand work of nature, he Itis written that in the beginning God made | always will stand up, the ladies put down | who are supposed to have done nothing what- | the steamer Fox, under command of Capt. has: 
can but exclaim, “None but an Almighty | man in his own image, male and female, and | their parasols, regardless for once of the ef- | ever to form America’s ‘greatness,’ can sure- | McClintock, who returned, about three years anit 
Hand could have made it.” that he gave unto them dominion over all| fect of the hot, burning sun, and all is breath- | ly afford to be polite, respectful, and consid- | later, with the melancholy news of Sir John cord 

And now we come to the Poet’s Dream and | things—over all the kingdom of nature be- | less! erate of the habits of the people they choose | Franklin’s death, but with abundant proof y 
the Mermaid’s Pool, and soon we reach Rain- | low them; not dominion over each other, nor At the end of the first half mile the signal | to visit. that the daring explorer had accomplished inal 
bow Falls. This triple fall is beautiful be- | of man over woman, nor of woman over man. | was given that Cornell was ahead. A shout No one has a right to enter another’s house, | the discovery he was sent to make, namely, lich 
yond comparison, as we stand behind its wa- Nothing of this kind is intimated, and sure-| was set up, and we Harvard mothers had | and violate an established rule of the host or the existence of a northwest passage. The here 
ters and look out through the misty cur- | ly if any such relation were in the creative de-| scarcely time to see that it was so when we | hostess. Suppose we had weekly receptions, | tidings of the commander’s death McClintock beer 
tain. sign, here, where all things are allotted their | saw that the crimson followed closely ;—at | and it was universally understood that we re- | had learned from a document left in a cairn I Ir 

During this season of the year, from three | places, and their functions designated—here | the end of the second half mile the Harvards quired all who attended, to bow and kiss our | on the shores of King William’s land by the wv 
to five o’clock in the afternoon, if the sun is | “tin the beginning,” it would have been indi- | were ahead, and we heard nothing but the | hand upon entering, or departing; would it | survivors of Franklin’scompany. The paper, by t 
shining, we behold two most beautiful rain- | cated. Harvard shout—a grave senior behind us, | not be deemed an insult not to conform to the | dated April 25, 1848, stated that Sir John erto 
bows as we look from behind the Falls. This And this is the basis of our claim for politi- | whose volume was in proportion to his hight, | custom? Such things involve no principle, | Franklin died June 11, 1848; that the Erebus — 
view, once enjoyed, can never be forgotten. cal equality. Our common and all-wise Crea- | outdid himself in a roar which must have | touch not the tenderest conscience, but are | and Terror were abandoned April 22, 1845, war 

Passing on, we come into the Shadow Gorge. | tor made Man and Woman the complements | made the welkin ring on the other side of the | only forms,—to obey which shows respect and | when the survivors, 105 in number, started casi 
This is the most difficult part of our journey. | each of the other. Each is the half of a per-| lake. After that the luck changed again— | consideration. | for the Great Fish River. Many relics were bra 

The path is cut in solid rock, and care must | fect whole. And upon our perfect union waits | Cornell ahead—the interest deepened to in- If a man did not remove his hat in church, | found of this party, who perished on their jour- pe 
be taken to avoid a plunge in the pool below. | perfection in all the affairs of our social and | tense anxiety! and when the boats themselves concert, or opera, would not the audience feel | ney soon after they left the vessels. Although the: 
Beyond this is the Pool of the Nymphs, and | individual life. We can have no perfect | came in sight everything was forgotten— | insulted, and cry “shame?” Why is it more | there was no further reason to doubt the fate thai 
80 on and on we climb, finding new beauties | laws that shall perfectly answer our common | everybody rose-everybody cheered-we strain- | indecorous for a man to retain his hat, than it | of her husband, Lady Franklin was hence- te 
as we advance, until Glen Omega is reached. | human needs, until Man and Woman shall | ed our eyes to watch the Harvard boat—we | is for a woman to do so,especially as hers is far | forth unceasing in her efforts to learn more pd 

After a quiet rest we start on our return, | unite in making them. Women could not | were sure it was going to win—when sudden- | more objectionable to those who sit behind | of him and his brave companions. She held 1 
and on arriving at the Glen Mountain House | properly legislate for men, but there is no rea- | ly! close by us, came a supernatural boat | her? Simply because it is customary for the | out liberal rewards to any one who would was 
are surprised to know that we have walked | son why they could not do so that is not 








rowed by superhuman athletes, flying over 


one, and not for the other to remove it. 
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interest in every scheme for exploring the | but he could only come to them after the vis- 


polar regions. She offered to pay liberally | 
the late Capt. Hall, of Cincinnati, if he would | 
go over to London and tell her the story of 
his five years’ voyage in the Arctic zone, but 
finding that he was too intent on starting 
again for the North pole, and so could not 
spare the time, Lady Franklm set out for 
this country, and arrived in Cincinnati, by 
way of Panama and San Francisco, in July, 
1870. She had a long conversation with Capt. 
Hall, and learned his views regarding the 
fate of the missing records of her husband's 
voyage, and the prospect of finding a last 
message, which she firmly believed he had 
written her. In 1872, Lady Franklin bought 
Franklin house, in Lincolnshire, intending 
to collect there the relics of her husband’s ex- 
peditions. In the same spirit of romantic de- 
yotion, she offered rewards for further tidings 
of her lost husband and his men at the recent 
sailing of a British expedition to explore the 
Arctic regions, and, if possible, to reach the 
North Pole.— Worcester Spy. 








FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL IN INDIA. 


The successful establishment of a Female 
Medical School in India is so remarkable and 
so important a fact, that we present in extenso 
to our readers the Report for 1874, just re- 
ceivel, with testimonials to its working by 
distinguished and professional gentlemen, ex- 
tending from 1869 to the end of last year. 
These give satisfactory proof that there can 
be no exaggeration, no mistake in the results 
stated by Dr. Corbyn. Without these, some 
persons might have been tempted to doubt the 
possibility of the existence of so remarkable 
an Institution as that at Bareilly. 

‘‘Whatever difference of opinion,” says the 
Journal of the National Indian 
‘may exist as to the advisability of medical 
and surgical training for the female sex, all 
must fully agree with the Bishop of Calcutta 
in thinking that, in the peculiar circumstances 
of India, the medical treatment of women 
and children by medical practitioners of their 
own sex is most important. Multitudes of 
lives may thus be saved, which now are sac- 
rificed to the prejudices of the country.” 

That so much could have been accomplished, 
and in so short atime, is wonderful. No Eng- 
lish gentleman could have ventured to attempt 
it. The result shows what may be done by an 
educated native gentleman of energy and ear- 
nest purpose. There is probably no part of 
the world where so much can be done by a 
single individual as in India, and we trust 
that Dr. Corbyn’s example wiil inspire many 
others. This Institution is not only important 
in itself, but the history before us proves the 
capability of the native female mind, if prop- 
erly educated. It is wonderful to hear of 
young Hindu girls being so conversant with 
English as to be examined on scientific subjects 
in that language. Their practical skill is not 
less admirable. 

We trust that the influential gentlemen who 
have visited the Institution will lay the subject 
before the British Government, and that the 
pecuniary means necessary for its develop- 
ment will be supplied. 

REPORT OF THE BAREILLY FEMALE MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, FOR THE YEAR 1874, BY DR. CORBYN, 
SURGEON-MAJOR, CIVIL SURGEON AT BAREIL- 
LY, NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

The Female Medical School is prospering 
in spite of many discouraging difficulties. It 
has struggled on so bravely and achieved so 
much with so little support, that I hope I may 
now venture to claim more decided help from 
Government to establish it on a firmer basis. 
As things are at present, the School goes on 
by sheer perseverance on my part. As fast as 
one difficulty arises I continue to meet it in 
some way; then another comes, and it is up- 
hill work, and if it were not that I thoroughly 
believe in its ultimate success, I should often 
have been tempted to give up my self-imposed 
task. 

But the time has now arrived for Govern- 

ment to form an opinion as to the value of 
the Institution. If it is worth keeping up at 
all, it seems a pity that it should have such a 
precarious existence. It is not as if it were 
endowed, but it actually depends entirely on 
a monthly allowance from Rajah Gunga Per- 
shad, which (from various causes) might cease 
at'any moment, and the labor of years would 
be thrown away. I hope, however, to be 
able to show by this report that the Institu- 
tion really does commend itself to the sym- 
pathies of all who wish well to the female 
population, and is worthy the support of a 
liberal Government. Indeed, the results it 
has already achieved, in spite of all drawbacks, 
might fairly be taken as an earnest of what 
might be done if Government would only ac- 
cord the help for which I beg. 
__ In my last year’s report I described the orig- 
inal founding of the School, its collapse dur- 
ing my absence on furlough, and its re-estab- 
lishment on a better footing after my return 
here. I will now confine myself to what has 
been done since. 

In the early part of the year under review, 
I was anxious to open a separate dispensary, 
where women and children could be treated 
by the matron and elder pupils, who had hith- 
erto not had as much practical education as I 
could wish. Besides being able to bandage 
and dispense, which they did very well, I 
Wanted them to learn to diagnose and treat 
Cases for themselves, actually to use their own 
brains, and, in short, to bring into practice the 
theoretical knowledge they had already re- 
ceived by lectures, for in this way only could 
they acquire the experience an confidence 
that would fit them to go out into the world. 
But it would not have been safe to hand over 
the patients to these young pupils without 
proper supervision. 

Their own teacher, Sheikh Kefayet Ulla, 
was obviously the best man for this purpose, 
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iting hours at his own Puranah Shaher Dis- 
pensary, and, consequently, after our patients 
had been attended to. I therefore procured 
sanction of the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals and Dispensaries, North-Western 
Provinces, to his being allowed, as an experi- 
ment, to devote his time entirely to the Fe- 
male Medical School, not only as a teacher, 
which he was befone, but to direct their treat- 
ment of the women and children, while I made 
other temporary arrangements for the carry- 
ing on of his legitimate duties in the Puranah 
Shaher Dispensary. Accordingly, in April, 
1874, this separate dispensary was opened, 
and a large and steady increase of patients 
was the result, as shown in the following state- 
ment— 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN TREATED IN BAREILLY 

DISPENSARY FOR 1873 and 1874. 


1873. 1874. 
Females, Children. Females. Children, 
130 


January.. ...237 16 200 
February... .185 157 10 240 
March....... 24: 181 188 27: 
April........372 17 406 204 
May...-.-+e. 443 185 363 265 
June...+...- 443, 182 368 240 
DAY « coceces 302 208 546 221 
August..... 447 214 663 305 
September . .385 208 636 396 
, October.... .391 203 701 Sil 
November... .424 176 412 326 
December. ..296 22 622 306 
Total..... 4168 2126 5215 3466 


I have attributed the increase of patients in 
most of my Dispensaries to the unusually 
heavy rains last season, which produced un- 
wonted sickness, but this cause has probably 
not affected Bareilly much, as the natural 
drainage here is particularly good. From 
what I can ascertain, the increase of patients 
here is mainly due to the extreme popularity 
of this separate Dispensary for the treatment 
of women and children. 

Indeed, you will observe by the above state- 
ment that the daily average number in 1874 
is almost double that of 1873. Natives with 
whom I have conversed on the subject assure 
me thac the popularity of this scheme is quite 
remarkable, and say that women who never 
knew what a Dispensary was before, flock to 
this one. 

The matron and senior girls have been sent 
for to a great many zenanas during the year 
under review. I will enumerate a few inter- 
esting cases which were treated by the female 
pupils:—One case of stone in a little girl of 
six, five cases of cancer of the breast, one dis- 
location of the hip joint, two of wrist joint, 
two of elbow joint, one of thumb, one of low- 
er jaw. one reduction of patella, also several 
fractures. 

The scheme of this separate Dispensary is 
then a decided success as far as the relief of 
women and children is concerned, and as it 
affords the pupils a really practical education, 
it seems a great pity that it should fall through 
for the want of 30 rs. a month. But here is 
one of our financial difficulties; no sanction 
has yet come for the permanent entertainment 
of native Doctor Sheikh Kefayet Ulla, and I 
understand that the question of where his pay 
is to come from is being mooted. The Mag- 
istrate is naturally averse to his being paid 
out of the Dispensary funds, and perhaps it 
is not altogether desirable, as it is well known 
that they are liable to fluctuate according to 
the interest taken by the Magistrate, the per- 
sonal influence of the civil surgeon, and vari- 
ous other causes. But in every Dispensary 
the native doctor is paid for by Government, 
and the average number of patients treated in 
this female branch, quite entitles it to be con- 
sidered a separate Dispensary, and provided 
accordingly with its own native doctor. So 
I hope Government will not withhold this 
small but very necessary assistance, viz., the 
permanent appointment of native Doctor 
Sheikh Kefayet Ulla. 

This Dispensary is worked as follows:— 
Each patient is made over to one particular 
pupil. She diagnoses and prescribes for the 
case, writes her prescription in English, and, 
if approved of by Sheikh Kefayet Ulla, she 
makes it up herself, and hands both the med- 
icine and prescription to the patient. The 
latter, on returning next morning, brings the 
prescription, so that if by any chance the 
pupil who treated her is absent, another one 
reading the paper can follow up the treatment. 
All the registers are kept in English by the 
girls themselves, and all the returns are very 
neat and accurate. 

When both out-door and in-door patients 
have been attended to, the girls receive their 
usual lectures in midwifery, anatomy, surgery, 
and diseases of women and children. On the 
latter subject I have compiled a manual es- 
pecially for the use of the school. It is being 
translated into Urdoo. The classes are di- 
vided as follows:—In the first class there are 
six pupils; they learn medicine, midwifery, 
materia medica, and bandaging. In the sec- 
ond class there are three pupils, they learn 
English, materia medica, anatomy, and ban- 
daging. In the third class the pupils learn 
anatomy, bandaging, English, and Urdoo. In 
the fourth class they learn English and Urdoo, 
and in the fifth class Urdoo only. 

Two of the senior pupils have already ob- 
tained separate appointments, one on 30rs. a 
month, the other on 25rs. One is attached to 
the Pilibheet Dispensary. Her appointment 
there is attracting a great many women and 
children, as will be seen by the returns of the 
Pilibheet Dispensary. She has already visited 
several zenanas, and I am told the native res- 
idents there are very grateful for this boon 
conferred on them. The other girl is in the 
service of the Rampore Nawab, and is also 
likely to succeed. 

Employment could be found for a great 
many more female native doctors if I had any 
more ready to go out, and I have had appli- 
cations from other quarters. But here another 
of our difficulties appears, viz., that of getting 
pupils old enough to learn and practice medi- 
cine at once. Some years hence there will be 
plenty, as most of the younger children of the 
Victoria School will eventually be drafted into 
the medical classes, and as they will have re- 
ceived a very good English and Native educa- 
tion, they will form the very material we want 
for native female doctors. But in the mean- 
time we must look elsewhere for pupils, well 
educated, fit to begin the study of medicine 
at once, and old enough to practice. I could 
find plenty such among the poorer Europeans 
and Eurasians, many of whom have applied to 
me, saying that they would be thankful to be 
taught in my school to earn their own liveli- 
hood as doctors, or even as midwives, if I 
could only give them a bare subsistence allow- 
ance. These would be very desirable pupils 
for the next few years, but I have not the 


means to help them, for Europeans cannot 
subsist on the small sum natives can, and, as 
will be seen by the memorandum lower down, 
our expenditure exceeds our income, and 
I only contrive to make both ends meet with 
difficulty. I have two young, well-educated 
Eurasian girls in my first and second class; 
one is a very respectable Eurasian woman, of 
about 23, who had been deserted by her hus- 
band; she came to me in her difficulty, and 
said she had a great wish to enter the medical 
profession as a means of earning her liveli- 
hood; I was very glad to help her, for she is 
just the kind of person we want, and as she is 
remarkably intelligent and studious, she is 
sure to succeed. The English girl, whose 
progress I reported on very favorably last 
year, does great credit to the school, and is 
one of our best pupils. 

The following is one of the numerous testi- 
monials given by visitors to the Female Medi- 
cal Schools :— 

(FROM THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA.) 

On Tuesday, October 26th, I paid a visit to 
the Female Medical School, supported by Babu 
Gunga Pershad, and under the superinten- 
dence of Dr. Corbyn, 

I examined the School first as a school of 
general knowledge, and was pleased with the 
proficiency of the pupils, as also with their 
tone and manner. 

Iam not, of course, competent to judge of 
the progress of the elder pubils in medical or 
anatomical knowledge. They answered the 
questions put to them by Dr. Corbyn and his 
assistants, apparently with accuracy and a 
knowledge of the subject. 

I believe that as the pupils complete their 
education, they may be of great practical 
utility, both in the profession open to them, 
and in removing prejudices. Much watch- 
fulness and care will evidently be required in 
carrying out an experiment which can scarcely 
be said to have found more than a precarious 
support in our own country, or in France or 
America, Doubtless the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of Hindustan, and the zenana life, give it 
more importance here than in the old civiliza- 
tions of Christian nations. As far as I am 
competent to judge, the plan deserves encour- 
agement, and, if great care is taken, will prob- 
ably be a success, and by it much suffering 
will be relieved, which at present cannot be 
alleviated by, because it is not submitted to, 
the usual medical skillof man. R, Caicurra. 





FOURTH OF JULY AT VICKSBURG. 


Last week in the Vicksburg papers appear- 
eda call for a Fourth of July meeting, signed 
by a number of prominent Republicans, The 
meeting took place at the Vicksburg court- 
house on Monday. It was an ordinary assem- 
bling of patriotic citizens, usual upon the an- 
niversary of our national independence. The 
color line Monitor called it a ‘‘Radical meet- 
ing.’’ About two thousand persons assem- 
bled in an orderly manner, and Hon. G. W. 
Davenport, clerk of the Chancery Court, pro- 
ceeded to organize the meeting. Deputy 
Sheriff, J. P. Gilmer, was chosen President, 
and P. C. Hall, Esq., was chosen Secretary. 
It was announced that several prominent gen- 
tlemen would address the meeting. Rev. J. 
C. Embry made a few remarks and read the 
Declaration of Independence. Judge George 
F. Brown then made an excellent speech, 
which was not objected to by the white men 
who had assembled to watch proceedings. 
The next speaker was Hon. James Hill, Sec- 
retary of State. He unfortunately alluded to 
the part colored men had taken in forming 
and preserving our nation. He spoke of 
Crispus Attucks, colored, the martyr of the 
Revolution. This speech, it appears, was very 
distasteful to the white gentlemen present, 
and it is strange they did not avail themselves 
of the privilege of leaving; but they did not 
leave until their bloody work was accomplish- 
ed. The color line Monitor, in its account of 
the affair, says: 

When Hill said the band of white men who 
threw the tea overboard in Boston harbor 
a hundred years ago were led by a negro, a 
young man, we think Mr. Elmore, but in this 
we may be mistaken, said in a low tone that 
Hill’s statement was a d—d lie. That he had 
never heard of such a thing before. 

A white Republican, named John Hill, pro- 
tested against the interruption of the speaker. 
Here, we learn from the //era/ld, Mr. Harvey 
Andrews, a white gentleman, told John Hill 
to get out of the way. It was not easy for a 
man to get out of the way in such a crowd. 
The Herald says: 

Hill did not heed, but continued to press 
forward, using insolent language; Mr. An- 
drews then struck Hill over the head with a 
pistol, which forced him forward, but still 
belligerent, when Mr. Andrews fired, the ball 
entering Hill’s left shoulder and ranging down 
the flesh about four inches, where it lodged. 
Hill made his escape back to Gilmer’s room. 

At this moment Mr. B. Allen, a colored 
man, mounted a bench, and attempted to say 
something. He was knocked down by the 
white gentleman and badly injured about the 
face. The colored men were then seized with 
a panic, and attempted to save their lives by 
flight. The Monitor says: 

When the first pistol was fired a terrible 
stampede occurred, The whites thought the 
negroes were attacking them, and the greatest 

ortion of the negroes were filled with terror. 

ome of the whites ordered them out, and 
they surged in terrible confusion toward the 
front door, up to the belfry and to the balcon- 
ies. They soon chocked the front door and 
piled on one another, until they almost reached 
the clock, fully twelve feet from the floor of 
the hall. Large numbers jumped down the 
steps, swung down from the balconies, and 
hid away in every nook and corner of the 
building. 

And then came the sort of shooting that 
kills only colored men. Henry Carter, who 
was ‘‘using very improper language,’’ was 








shot near the jail. Another colored man, 


James Perrin, was shot near by, on Grove! 
Street. The only white man injured was Hill, 
a Republican. The dying and wounded were 
taken into the jail yard. Allen Ross, the first 
man killed outright, remained there until taken 
away for burial. These are the facts, as we 
glean them from Democratic papers. Relate 
them how you will, and the horrible outrage 
of armed white men on peaceable negroes can 
not be disguised. It was not a war upon car- 
pet-baggers. It was the murder of black by 
the white citizens of Mississippi. We think 
the colored men had a right to meet as they 
did, and to speak, and to gain all the glory 
they could from history, and to eulogize the 
American flag to their heart’s content. We 
think the white gentlemen had no right to be 
there, unless peaceably disposed. We learn 
that a number of the best citizens of Vicks- 
burg regret the occurrence. The Monitor does 
not. It says: 

The whole affair teaches one lesson: That 
the whites have borne all they will bear. 
Their passions have been so wrought upon by 
the outrages and insults they have had to en- 
dure that the least thing is sufficient to rend 
md the frail barriers and precipitate a con- 

ict. 

A Fourth of July oration is one of the 
“things” calculated to rend the barriers 
thrown about law and order. This riot and 
negro massacre occurred in Vicksburg on the 
fifth of July, 1875, and its purpose and effect 
was to break up a celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. 

Rev. Dr. Sears recently said at Baltimore: 


“T, too, have made a tour of the South, and 
I tell you the war isover. The Southern peo- 
ple simply ask not to be annoyed by reckless 
adventurers. Treat them right and you win 
their confidence. Send no injudicious man 
down there, with friction matches. Such a 
man sets whole States on fire. For heaven’s 
sake, keep your rash, partizan men at home. 


Dr. Sears is agent for the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund. He should correspond with Su- 
perintendent Cardozo, of Mississippi, and get 
further information about not being annoyed. 
The attention of William Allen and Charles 
Nordhoff is invited to the manner of celebrat- 
ing the national independence in Vicksburg. 
Laboring men of the North and West about to 
emigrate South with families needing educa- 
tion and religious teaching, should first make 
themselves acquainted with the advantages 
offered in Mississippi. 

No arrests were made at Vicksburg, but we 
learn that Mayor O'Leary appointed fifteen 
special policemen, and that the most perfect 
order prevailed after the battle, as is usual 
in such cases. —New Orleans Republican. 





SIZE OF LONDON. 


London is reported to be the largest city in 
the world. It covers fifteen miles radius of 
Charing Cross, nearly seven hundred square 
miles, and numbers four million inhabitants, 
including one hundred thousand foreigners. 
It contains more Jews than the whole of Pal- 
estine, more Roman Catholics than Rome it- 
self, more Irish than Dublin, more Scotch than 
Edinburgh. The port of London has every 
day in its waters a thousand ships, and nineteen 
thousand sailors. More than a hundred and 
twenty persons are added to its population 
daily, or forty thousand yearly, a birth taking 
place every five minutes, and a death every 
eight minutes. On the Police Register there 
are names of a hundred and twenty thousand 
habitual criminals, increasing by many thou- 
sands every year. There are as many liquor- 
houses as would, if their fronts were placed 
side by side, reach from Charing Cross to 
Portsmouth, a distance of seventy-three miles. 
Thirty-three thousand drunkards are annually 
brought before its magistrates, besides the 
many thousands who are not brought before 
the authorities. The shops open on Sundays 
would form streets sixty miles long, and it is 
estimated that there are above a million peo- 
ple, who are practically heathen, wholly neg- 
Jecting religion. 





An Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 
WEST CONCORD, VERMONT. 


MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D.,} Physicians. 

This Home for invalids and Boarders (established 
in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains, 
Its mountain scenery, superior home influences, and 
its marked success in treating all kinds of chronic 
disease, all make this institution one of the very best 
for boarders or invalids. Send for a circular. 

26—tf 








Swarthmore College, 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to both 
sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, terms, etc., address: 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, DELAWARE CoO., PA, 





We invite the special attention of our readers to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN - KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol 
it as a liniment, they know but little of its power of 
easing pain when taken internally; while others use 
it internally with great success, but are equally ig- 
norant of its healing virtues when applied externally. 
We, therefore, wish to say to all, that it is equally 
successful, whether used internally or externally; 
and it stands to-day unrivalled by all the great cata- 
It is sufficient evidence 
of its virtues as a standard medicine, to know that it 


logue of Family Medicines. 


is now used in all parts of the world, and that its sale 
is constantly increasing. No curative agent has had 
such wide-spread sale, or given such universal satis- 
faction. 


Davis’ PAIN-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and with a care that insures the most perfect uni- 
formity in the medicine; and, while it is a most 
efficient remedy for pain, it is a perfectly safe medi- 
cine, even in the most unskillful hands, and has been 
tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
every nation known to Amerieans. 


It is eminently a FAMILY MEDICINE; and, by 
being kept ready for immediate resort, will save 
many an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in 
time and doctor’s bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues from per- 
sons of the highest character and responsibilitity. 
Physicians of the first respectability recommend it 
as a most effectual preparation for the extinction of 
pain. It is not only the best remedy ever known for 
Bruises, Cuts, Burns, etc., but for Dysentery, or 
Cholera, or any sort of bowel complaint, it is a rem- 
edy uasurpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action. 
In the great cit es of India, and other hot climates, 
it has become the standard medicine for all such 
complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and other kindred disorders, For Coughs 
and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficul - 
ties, it has been proved by the most abundant and 
convincing testimony to be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 

The STAIN occasioned by external application of 
the PAIN-KILUER is easily removed by washing in 


alcohol. 
Beware of all Imitations. 


The PAIN-KILLER is sold by all respectable drug- 
gists throughout the United States and foreign 
countries. 


Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 


Perry Davis & Son, Proprietors, 


28—10t Providence, R. I. 


per day. Agents wanted, Al 

$5 to $20 viasces of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your aldress at once. Don't delay, Now is 
the time. Don t look for work or businesss| sewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G,. STINSON 
& Co., Portland, Me. 2—ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THB EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 rattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
er” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


L. L, GREENE, 


Attorney at law, 
BOONE, N. C. 

Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him. w—ly 














‘*Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.* 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. | Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 





27—10t 


3— No. 23 BEEKMAN St., New YORE. 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


EACH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 





MRS. CELIA BURLEIGH. 

This lovely July afternoon sees the last jour- 
ney of what was mortal of our dear and val- 
ued friend. After a long struggle with fatal 
disease, brave and patient, the graceful form, 
the gracious presence, have passed forever 
from the sight of men, to linger long in the 
remembrance of loving friends. 

As Mrs. Burleigh was known to us only in 
later years, we will only speak of what we 
have personally known with regard to her. 
We remember her, perhaps six years ago, as 
one of the leaders of the Woman movement 
in New York. She was the first President of 
the Sorosis Club, in that city, and was asso- 
ciated also in the early action of the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club and of the Brooklyn Equal 
Rights Association. In the scenes and doings 
of those days she moved, fair, womanly and 
elegant, bringing everywhere the charm of a 
genuine intelligence, and of a manner truly 
cordial and considerate. The presence of a 
kind husband then gave her comfort and sup- 
port, and her face had a certain radiance of 
happiness. 

But soon the shadows of widowhood over- 
took her. Her good husband had met with 
heavy losses of property before his death, and 
our friend found herself, beyond the meridian 
of life, with no provision for her declining 

years. Mr. Burleigh, in his last days, had ad- 
vised his wife to enter the Woman Ministry, 
then beginning to be recognized as acceptable 
and useful. Mrs Burleigh became the pas- 
tor of the little Unitarian church in Brooklyn, 
Conn. We were present at her ordination and 
installation, at which Rev. Mr. Chadwick of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rev. Wm. P. Tilden of 
Boston, and Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, officiat- 
ed. The occasion was graced with fitting 
words and emblems. The mutual goodwill of 
pastor and people seemed already strong and 
sure. A new charm seemed to settle in Mrs. 
Burleigh’s face when, after the sacred exer- 
cises which admitted her into the ranks of the 
Christian ministry, she raised her hand and 
dismissed the assembly with her benediction. 

We felt that much comfort was laid up for 
the lone little church by this new relationship, 
and left the picturesque town, feeling that this 
lovely priestess woyld here build up the living 
stones of a spiritual temple of holiness. 

This happy ministry was of short duration, 
and yet such as to leave long and lasting traces 
in the minds of those privileged to enjoy it. 
Mrs. Burleigh placed her best power and cul- 
ture in her preaching and parish duties. She 
was, besides, a careful student, and the books 
in her little study showed her diligent consul- 
tation of the best authorities. She instituted 
a Bible class, which was much prized among 
the young women of her congregation. Young 
and old, every where in her neighborhood, rose 
up to call her blessed. 

To-day, all 1s over. In that very village, 
in the sweet quiet of its hills, in that very 
church consecrated by her presence and ef- 
forts, the voice ef song and prayer has com- 
memorated her untimely departure from this 
scene of action and of suffering. I seem to 
hear in the distance that sad music. I seem 
to feel the hush of that mournful procession. 
But I heed, too, the promise of the planted 
seed, and of its immortal resurrection. Our 
sister and her work, sown in mortal insuf- 
ficiency and weakness, shall yet be raised in 
glory, and the natural body in which we knew 
and loved her shall give place to a spiritual 
body, the body of her work, her influence and 
her personality, which will abide with her sor- 
rowing flock and be bequeathed by them to 
generations yet unborn. 

Farewell, sweet sister. 
thee and with thy memory. 


Peace abide with 
J. W. H. 





LIGHT IN THE HEBREW CHURCH. 


The position of women in the Jewish church 
has been, and still is one of more marked 
subjection and inferiority than in any other 
church, except perhaps the Mormon. 

In the Hebrew church women have always 
sat apart in the gallery, old ladies toiling up 
the stairs, while their vigorous sons sat with 
all other men in the body of the house be- 
low. 

Once a year every Hebrew man, in the 
presence of the congregation, “thanks God 
that He has not made him a woman.” 

Once a year every Hebrew woman, from 
behind a screen in the gallery, “thanks God 
that he has made her according to his will.” 

Thus is forever kept alive in Jewish men 
& sense of superiority, and in Jewish women 


| a sense of inferiority. One can imagine how 
| the sisters of Miriam and of Queen Esther, 
even the most reverent of them, must have 
been hurt to the quick by those extraordina- 
ry thanks. 

But growth is the law everywhere, and 
things which have been held to be right and 
sacred throughout the ages, are crowded off, 
just as the old leaves have to give place to the 
new ones. Even in the Hebrew church it is 
proposed to bring women from the gallery, 
and to have ‘family pews’ in the body of 
the house, where the mother and daughters 
may sit with the father and sons. But a 
usage so old and time-honored is not given 
up without a struggle. In the congregation 
Bnai Jeshurun, in New York city, last May, 
a resolution was adopted by a plurality vote, 
at a special meeting, for the introduction of 
an organ and family pews, whereupon Israel 
J. Solomon brought a suit in the New York 
Court of Common Pleas, to restrain the con 
gregation from taking such action, claiming 
that it is “immodest, unchaste and unlaw- 
ful for women to sit in the synagogue in the 
same pews with men;”’ that it is contrary to 
immemorial usage; that he has one seat 
hired in the main building, and two seats in 
the gallery, with the legal right to occupy 
them in conformity with the established cus- 
toms of the Congregation, and that the change 
proposed is a clear violation of his rights. 

The party which desires to introduce ‘‘fam- 
ily pews”’ and an “‘organ,”’ brings several af- 
fidavits from Rabbis who claim to know the 
customs of their church in the old world and 
in the new. They affirm that ‘‘family pews” 
are common among Polish and German Jews, 
to which the Church members of this Corpo- 
ration belong, and that their action in the 
premises is strictly legal. They also give it 
as their opinion, that the establishment of 
family pews in synagogues where all the 
members of a family, both male and female, 
sit together during divine service, so far 
from being immodest, unchaste, or immoral, 
is commendable, inasmuch as such a united 
appearance of a household before God tends to 
enhance devotion, and makes every member 
of it feel how absolute is our dependence for 
happiness under the common Father in Heav- 
en.” 

After the first complaint an injunction 
was procured, which restrained parties from 
making the changes proposed. But after- 
ward, when it was shown that eight out of 
nine of the trustees and a majority of the 
members had voted for ‘‘family pews,’’ the 
injunction was removed. 

These are the main facts gathered from 
the Jewish Messenger, a paper ably edited, and 
always dignified and fair in its presentation 
of both sides. 

This disturbance in the Jewish Church, 
caused by a growing respect for the equal 
rights of women, is a cheering sign of the 
times. One after another, the strongholds of 
error, prejudice and falsehood in regard to 
Woman’s real place and rights give way, 
and, every time, a host of lies goes down, 
and all the future work for equal human 
rights for Woman, is easier and less. So we 
rejoice at this movement among the Hebrews, 
which will help to bring the sisters of Rebec- 
ca to places where their great power, purity 
and goodness will tell in the welfare of the 
world, 

There is great need to change Woman’s 
place, among the Jews. In the number of 
the Jewish Messenger, from which we have 
quoted, is a letter describing the Jews of 
Bucharest, and their synagogues. Among 
other things the correspondent says, ‘‘Here 
in the great Temple the women (as in the 
Spanish synagogues) sit behind screened lat- 
tice work, or peep through small windows 
from the gallery.”’.... ‘No provision is 
made for the education of girls,” &c. Thus 
the inequality in the synagogue, extends to 
the schools, and curses the family with igno- 
rant mothers, and so there is no end to the 
train of evils. 

It is therefore with peculiar pleasure, that 
we see this sign of promise among the He- 
brews. L. 8. 


wee 


SUMMER CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The President of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, at the last business meeting of 
the season, proposed to the members about 
to separate, some continuation of intercourse 
through the columns of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL. It was thought that a pleasant and in- 
structive variety of summer experiences 
might thus be gathered from the haps and 
mishaps of the sisterhood, parted for a time, 
but hoping to meet again after the long vaca- 
tion with renewed health and vigor. Our 
faithful sister, L. M. K.., is first on the ground 
of this correspondence, with a letter from 
Saratoga! from Saratoga, only think of it. 
Few of our Clubbists visit that gauzy and 
unbreezy place. Few of us can command 
either the time, the money, or the clothes nec- 
essary for such an expedition. Has Mrs. L. 
M. K. discovered a gold mine, or a fairy god- 
mother? Let us make the most of this rare 
honor and illustration. Whatever may be 
spoken of as wanting to our Club, no one can 
say that it did not, one year, possess one 
member who went to Saratoga. J. W. H. 








THE TEN HOUR LAW FOR WOMEN. 


Two years ago, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts enacted a law forbidding the employ- 
ment of women and children in factories more 
than ten hours per day or sixty hours per 
week. Similar laws have been enacted in 
Great Britain. So faras children are con- 
cerned, there seems to be no doubt of the pro- 
priety of such restrictions. But in regard to 
the restrictions upon the labor of women there 
exists a wide difference of opinion. The ad- 
vocates of a ten hour law for women assert 
that the health of women requires protection, 
and that inasmuch as many husbands take 
advantage of the custom of employing women 
in factories to throw upon their wives the bur- 
then of supporting themselves and the chil- 
dren, therefore restrictions upon the hours of 
labor of married women in factories are bene- 
ficial. Others again deny that restricting the 
hours of Woman’s labor does in fact discourage 
the employment of women in factories or di- 
minish the rate of the wages paid to them. 

The opponents of the ten hour law for wo- 
men, on the other hand, regard the restriction 
as injurious, first, in preventing women from 
finding access to general and varied occupa- 
tions, and second, by diminishing the value 
and compensation of female labor. 

The Birmingham News of 18th ult., gives 
interesting particulars of an enquiry made on 
these points by the Royal Commission appoint- 
ed to enquire into the working of the Factory 
and Workshops Act. Mr. Wm. Hibberd 
Brewer, Sub-Inspector of Factories, having 
charge of the nail and chain shops at Stour- 
bridge, declared that: 


The chief evil lay not so much in the actual 
number of hours the workpeople were engag- 
ed asin their being spread over a long time. 
Women and children worked over ten hours 
and a half daily; and he thought that it was 
most important that the hours of labor should 
be brought within the factory limits. He be- 
lieved that could be done without inflicting 
any real hardship upon the workpeople. The 
condition of some of the children at Cradley 
was very bad indeed owing to their mothers 
being at work. They could not find two rags 
hanging together on some of the children, al- 
though the wages earned by the parents were 
very high. The men—chainmakers and an- 
chorsmiths—could earn as much as £4 and £5 
a week, 

~_* *# * 

It was the custom of the men to play on 
Monday and Tuesday, spending their time in 
racing dogs and other sport. Small fines were 
of no use, as they fell more upon the families 
than upon the men themselves. 

The Cuarrman: We heard yesterday of the 
heavy spike nails that are being made at one 
place by women, is that almost an isolated 
case? 

Mr. Brewer: It is prevalent throughout 
that district, and in the Lye a good deal of 
large work is carried out. Indeed, I have 
seen women make some railway spikes. 

The Cuarrman: Does the making of these 
large spikes involve very great exertion? 
_Mr. Brewer: Yes. The boy who was men- 
tioned yesterday was entirely stunted in his 
growth. I have seen him running about with- 
out his shirt, and I have pulled him out from 
under the bellows myself. I have seen wo- 
men within a week of their confinement mak- 
ing spike nails. 

* * * & * 

In reply to the O’Conor Don, M. P. 

Mr. Brewer said they could not positively 
stop women’s work in the chain and nail trade, 
but, by the restriction of hours, women would 
be induced to po up the nail and chain trade, 
and take work somewhere else. The dearth 
of domestic servants at present in their dis- 
trict was something appalling; they could not 
get a domestic servant. He did not know 
that the work of the nail and chain trade was 
more detrimental to health than that in the 
textile factories, but it was very unfeminine 
work. He could not say positively, but it was 
his experience that the women employed in 
nail and chain making were more unhealthy 
than the women employed in other occupa- 
tions. 

The O’Conor Down; Is it really the case, as 
you stated in your answers to questions, that 
the woman as a rule is the bread winner, and 
that the husband spends his time in drinking, 
gambling and dog-racing? 

Mr. Brewer: In Cradley there is great pov- 
erty and filth, and the men I know are earn- 
ing large wages. 

The O’Conor Don: Would you say it is 
the case in 5,000 out of 10,000 that the hus- 
bands are drunkards and gamblers, living on 
the wages of their wives and children? 

Mr. Brewer: I should think it might be 
quite one half. I could not positively get at 
the numbers, but certainly they would make 
a half. 

The Cuarrman: Without asking you for 
percentages, is it very frequently the case that 
a man’s wages are looked upon as his own, 
and the women and children have to find 
theirs? 

Mr. Brewer: I think he looks upon them 
as his own, and the women and children have 
to keep themselves. 

In answer to further questions by the 
O’Coror Don, 

Mr. Brewer said he thought a reduction of 
women’s hours would compel men to do more 
work. The husband would not have then so 
much money to spend; he would, probably, 
go to work much more regularly, and he 
would have less opportunity of drinking. He 
believed that quite as many nails and chains 
would be turned out if the hours were restrict- 
ed. At present the women spend much of 
their time in the morning in “canking” and 
visiting their neighbors. With restricted 
hours the women and children would not work 
harder, but they wonld bave to stick closer to 
their work. 

Mr. Joun R. Kenrick of West Bromwich, 
ironfounder, hollow-ware manufacturer, and 
manufacturer of enameled goods into which 
the process of melting glass entered, said that 
at his works they employed 87 women and 35 
half-timers, (children). The half-timers work- 
ed in the morning one week, and in the after- 
noon the other. Since the introduction of 
the Factory Act the increase of women’s la- 





bor had been very great. The women were 
employed at his place in tying up parcels, 
japanning the outside of the saucepans and 
kettles, and in that branch they had to follow 
the men. One effect of the Factory Act was 
to deprive the men of something like eight 
and a half hours’ work per week, because the 
men had to leave off work earlier than they 
otherwise would, to let the women leave off 
work at the regular time—that was,six o’clock. 
In another branch, cutting out covers of 
wrought iron, the women either preceded or 
followed the work done by the men. And so 
the men’s labor was curtailed. As they were 
on piece the shortening of the hours of labor 
was a very serious matter to them. An ex- 
tension of time was required, not to interfere 
with their work. His own feeling was that a 
woman of 18 should be allowed to work the 
same hours that men worked, and have the 
privilege of working overtime when she 
liked. He should think there should be per- 
fect equality as regarded making arrange- 
ments for the sale of their labor, whether the 
women were married or single. The greater 
opportunity they gave to a woman to choose 
her occupation, the better off she would be. 
In consequence of the very great increase in 
the demand for female labor, women’s wages 
had gone up from 20 to 40 per cent. within 
tke last few years. ‘There was another advan- 
tage, that if a woman got good wages for her- 
self, in many cases she would not marry any 
of the worthless characters that had been de- 
scribed that day. He knew himself cases of 
women who had preferred to remain single, 
because they had obtained sufficient wages to 
keep themselves. 

Miss Sturge, Miss Bailey, Mrs. Creese and 
about twenty other ladies next attended. 

Miss Sturce: We attend to represent the 
opinions of many who are either engaged in 
work, or who take an interest in the condi- 
tion of those so employed. 

Miss Bariey read the following statement: 
In order that the Royal Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working of the 
Factory Acts might not be without direct evi- 
dence as to the experience and opinions of 
women upon those provisions of the Acts di- 
rectly affecting them, a meeting was held of 
ladies connected either with business or with 
public and philanthropic movements bringing 
them into relations with the working women 
in Birmingham, at which the following reso- 
lutions were passed: 

lst, That this meeting earnestly deprecates 
any extension of the Factory Acts as regards 
women, being strongly of opinion that all re- 
strictions on the employment of women and 
on their freedom of contract are injurious, as 
tending to depreciate the value of their labor, 
and, by limiting their choice of occupation, to 
drive them into a few trades, which thus be- 
come overcrowded and underpaid. 


2nd, That this meeting, freely recognizing 
the hardships, endured by many women en- 
gaged in laborious and unsuitable occupations, 
is nevertheless of opinion that legislative 
enactments placing restrictions on their em- 
ployment, though they in some instances ap- 
parently palliate, do not overcome the evils 
they are intended to remedy, but rather tend 
to perpetuate them, and it, therefore, advo- 
cates the entire removal of all existing re- 
strictions. 

A Committee of ladies appointed at the 
meeting have visited various manufactories, 
and have made inquiries from women en- 
gaged in numerous trades in Birmingham, and 
find all, without exception, protest against the 
imposition of any new restriction and against 
any extension of the Act. The proposed lim- 
itation of the hours of morning work to four 
and a half is everywhere regarded as futile 
and vexatious. From what they have seen 
and heard, the ladies making inquiries are 
convinced that the kindly meant legislation 
to which women have been subjected, though 
in some instances and on the surface it may 
appear to have done good, has really been pre- 
judicial, as one proof of which they may in- 
stance that the rise in women’s wages has 
been but small, and not at allin proportion to 
the rise in the wages of men and boys. The 
result of interviews with working women has 
generally gone to prove that they feel quite 
able to take care of themselves, and to make 
their own contracts with their employers. 
Those under the Workshop Acts object to 
their being brought under the Factory Acts. 
The inconveniences caused by the present 
restrictions are not the only objections to 
the Factory Act. The fear of further inter- 
ference acts prejudicially upon the interests 
of women. We understand that itis in con- 
templation to extend these restrictions to wo- 
men employed in shops, which will almost 
necessarily include offices, it being difficult to 
distinguish in some cases as between the office 
and the shop, and, therefore, women clerks 
and managers will be interfered with. It 
being necessary for a person in any position of 
trust occasionally to stay at work over hours, 
it will result that, while Woman may under- 
take the lowest, most routine, most uninter- 
esting, and worst paid work, she can never 
rise to the highest appointments in a busi- 
ness. 

Miss Bairey said the women objected to 
any legislative interference whatever. Many 
of them said their hours were longer than 
they wished; still, they did not want to have 
any interference, but would rather be left to 
make their own terms, believing that things 
would right themselves without any legisla- 
tive interference at all. 

The Cuarrman: If that be so, how is it that 
some women write to the factory inspectors 
asking them to visit certain places where they 
work over hours? 

Miss Bairey: I suppose that, if it is the 
law they should leave off work ata certain 
time, they feel it to be an injustice to be kept 
after those hours. 

The Cuairman: Still, those women must 
look upon the law as their protection? 

Miss Battery: It might be in that instance; 
but in other instances the law prevented them 
from getting better employment. 

The CuairMan: hat employments are 
so excluded from by the operation of the 

aw? 

Miss Barter: 
cannot rise. 

The CuarrmMan: Can you give us an in- 
stance of women being prevented from rising 
by legal restrictions? 

Miss Baitey: In printing and ruling, wo- 
men cannot work extra hours, and therefore 
many employers won’t engage them at all. If 
more restrictions are imposed they will still 
further prevent women from rising. 

The Cuarrman: The Commission is with- 


They cannot get on; they 





out any evidence to thateffect. I am not 
aware that in Parliament there has been an 
wish to restrict woman-labor any further than 
to make the hours ten hours daily, to assimi- 
late the Factory and Workshops Acts, and to 
confine the hours within twelve consecutive 
hours. 

Miss Battery: As long as there are any 
restrictions we don’t know what Parliament 
may do. Take off all restrictions and then 
we'll know where we are. 

The Cuarrman: We were told on Wednes. 
day that women were forced into certain yn- 
feminine work in the iron trade. Do you 
think Parliament should impose no restric. 
tions in such a case? 

Miss Baitey: Iam against all restrictions 
whatever; if women have a choice they wil] 
not take unfeminine work. If there are to 
be any restrictions, however, let women be 
kept out of certain trades, but leave them un- 
restricted in the other trades. 

The Cuarrman: Are you prepared to 
show the Commission that the wages of wo- 
men have notrisen? It has been stated be- 
fore us that in some trades their wages have 
risen 25 per cent during the last ten years. 

Miss Baitey: The Mayor in his evidence 
spoke very guardedly upon this subject. An 
increase has taken place in the case of domes. 
tic service; but it certainly has not been so 
with the women engaged in the works with 
which the Mayor has been connected. 

Miss Sturce: Girls’ and women’s wages 
were stated to range from 2s, 6d, to 8s, per. 
week. That is not any increase. 

The Cuatrman: The Commission has been 
told of women earning from 15s, to 30s, a 
week. Inthe Army Clothing Establishment 
in London, employing 1100 women, the lowest 
wages was 10s a week. What wages do the 
women earn in Messrs. Elkington’s? 

Miss Baitey: From inquiries we have 
made, we think they have not risen. 

Miss Sturce: In unrestricted services, 
such as domestic employment and agricultu- 
ral work, the wages have risen. 

The Cuairman: Can you mention any par- 
ticular trade in which wages have not risen? 

Miss Srurce: We had sucha statement 
prepared, but have neglected to bring it with 


8. 

The Cuarrman: You can put it in after- 
wards, 

Miss Baiey, in answer to The O’Conor Don, 
said the women they represented were as in- 
dependent in giving their evidence as men 
could be. The present restrictions had in- 
jured women. Driving women out of certain 
trades, increasing competition in others, and 
diminishing wages in all. She thought chil- 
dren should be protected, but not women. 

Mrs. Creesr said she took some part in 
managing women engaged in paper stamping, 
folding and stitching. About twenty-two men 
and eight women were engaged in the place. 
She objected to any restrictions whatever. 
Of course, women should be protected if their 
employers imposed upon them by compelling 
them to work too long hours. 

Mr. Wiviram Wuirte, painter and stationer, 
was of opinion that the present Acts unduly 
restricted the labor of women. He was not 
oppressed, but only inconvenienced, by the 
Factory Acts; and he thought the women 
were also inconvenienced by them. He 
thought women had suffered more from the 
restrictions of the Trades Unions than from 
those of the Acts. 

Thus it will be seen that the same questions 
are under discussion in England and America 
The wisdom of limiting by legislation the hours 
of labor we do not propose to discuss in the Wo- 
MAN’s JouRNAL. A ten hour law or an eight 
hour law may be advisable, or it may not,but we 
decidedly object to the limitation now legally 
imposed upon the employment of women in 
Massachusetts, so long as the same limita- 
tion is not extended to men. Women are not 
children and do notneed such arbitrary pro- 
tection. Let the ten hour limitation apply 
alike to men and women, or let it be repealed 
except in regard to children. We believe 
with Miss Bailey, that ‘‘the present restric- 
tions have injured women, driving them out 
of certain trades, increasing competition in 
others, and diminishing wages in all.” We 
think that children should be protected, but 
that women like men should protect them- 
selves. H. B. B. 





DR. HALL’S BACCALAUREATE SERMON AT 
PACKER INSTITUTE. 


Worthy Dr. Hall, in his recent effort to 
crush down all ideas of matrimonial equality 
which may perchance exist in the breasts of 
the young lady graduates of Packer College, 
not only wrenched scripture to its furthest 
limits, but also fell into physiological and 
philological errors scarcely creditable to his 
scholarship. 

First he gravely informed his hearers that 
“God and nature had given women their long 
hair as a sign of subjection.’’ One would in- 
fer from this that men have short hair natur- 
ally, and that in some mysterious way this is 
a sign of their superiority—though why, it 
would be hard to tell—since, a few centuries 
ago, men wore their hair long, and, among the 
Merovingian Kings of France, the flowing 
locks of the royal sons was esteemed as an 
especial mark not of their inferiority, but of 
their superiority. The slightest reflection 
would have shown the doctor that the long 
queues of Chinamen, and the long hair of all 
men who are for a time deprived of the use of 
shears, form a complete proof that not ‘‘God 
and nature,’”’ but fashion gives to men short, 
and to women long hair, and that no argu- 
ment whatever can be drawn from the fact. + 

Second, after gravely asserting that Adam 
and Eve in Paradise talked Hebrew, he de- 
clares that Adam called his partner Isha, ‘‘be- 
cause she came from Ish, a vowel sound added, 
as has been added since in all the tongues of 
the earth.”’ Oh doctor, doctor, where is your 
knowledge of philology that you should make 
such an assertion as this? 

It is true that in English we have man, wo- 
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man, but in Latin the words “homo’’ and 
‘‘mulier”’ are totally different, as are in French 
‘‘homme” and “femme,’”’ and in German 
“mann” and “frau,” so that the doctor’s over- 
whelming assertion appears to have been based 
simply upon Hebrew and English, probably 
the only two languages with which he has 
any acquaintance. 

The rest of his arguments are deserving of 
little more attention than these, and it is curi- 
ous how carefully these learned expounders 
of scripture, who would draw from it only 
proofs of Woman’s subjection, certainly fail 
to mention the story of Deborah in the Old 
Testament, and the teachings of Anna in the 
New. L. D. B. 





SUFFRAGE NEEDED BY COLORED WOMEN. 


Epirors Journat.—The enclosed slip, cut 
from the Baltimore Sun of the 19th inst., 
ought to edify the disenfranchised half of 


humanity. 

On Saturday Justice Maddux dismissed the 
charge against Geo. Johnson, colored, arrested 
by Constable Snyder on the oath of Bettie 
Hamilton, colored, who charged Johnson with 
being the father of her child. At the hear- 
ing before the justice on Friday the counsel 
for Johnson argued that the State laws relat- 
ing to illegitimate children only applied to 
white persons, the word ‘‘white’’ not having 
been stricken out. The justice being satis- 
fied that the counsel’s point wis correctly 
taken, and that such cases as the one against 
Johnson are not offenses under the laws of 
Maryland, dismissed the matter. The justice 
made his ruling without any reference to the 
civil rights bill, leaving that question for 
other tribunals to settle. It is stated that 
when the present State Constitution was un- 
der revision, petitions were received from col- 
ored people asking that their race be exempt- 
ed from the action of laws relative to illegit- 
imacy, claiming that their condition prior to 
the abolition of slavery interfered with the 
proper observance of marital obligations. 


Bettie Hamilton is not a voter, and George 
Johnson is. But when the word ‘‘male”’ is 
stricken out of the Constitution of Maryland, 
Bettie may find protection for the woman 
who has never learned the proper observance 
of marital obligations, which protection at 
present the so-called ‘‘justice” of Maryland 
gives only to the man. Cary. 

Montgomery County, Md. 





SUFFRAGE AMONG THE SPIRITUALISTS. 


Epirors Journat. — Perhaps it would 
please you to know that at the Spiritualist 
Camp-meeting, at Dubuque, Iowa, one of our 
ablest speakers said that ‘One great step 
toward juster laws for Woman, and better 
laws for all, would be the giving of the bal- 
lot to Woman. It is as impossible for Man 
alone to make just laws for Woman, as it 
would be for Woman alone to make just laws 
for Man.” 

Of course we expected none but wise and 
liberal expressions from such men as S. Max- 
well, J. M. Peebles and Giles B. Stebbins, and 
we were not disappointed. There were wo- 
men there, too, who so presented their views 
that no one could conclude that they were 
out of their sphere. A deep feeling seemed 
to prevail throughout the meeting, and we 
hope it may prove of lasting benefit to the 
cause of moral and political reform. As one 
speaker said ‘‘we need individual reform.” 
After that, the way is easy to advancement, 

The rainy weather interfered with the at- 
tendance, and dampened our spirits a little, 
but we had a good meeting notwithstanding, 
and hope to meet the friends, another year, 


under fairer skies. 
Mrs. R. D. BuatspEtt, 
Manchester, lowa, 





WOMAN’S CLUB IN WASHINGTON. 


The new library and reading rooms of the 
Woman’s Club, corner of 9th and G streets, 
were filled from 9 to 10 1-2 Pp. m. last week 
with an intelligent, agreeable company, who 
came to celebrate the opening of the first club 
rooms for women in Washington. It was a 
dainty feast for the eye, the palate and the 
reason. The walls, the chromos and the en- 
gravings were gracefully draped with fleecy 
muslin, looped up with dark green sprays, 
and the tables were laden with choice viands, 
more than fulfilling the promise of the ladies 
to their friends. Deviled crabs and clams, 
salads, coffee, cake and cream rapidly disap- 
peared before the hungry crowd, while the 
cash table, attended by three beautiful, intel- 
ligent young ladies, as rapidly filled with 
heaps of notes bearing Gen. Spinner’s grace- 
ful signature. Contributions were received 
to the library, and letters came during the 
day and evening from popular authors, prom- 
ising donations of their works. 

A prominent gentleman at one of the 
tables, looking at the cosy, home-like rooms 
and richly laden tables, remarked: “If this 
is the way strong-minded women neglect do- 
mestic duties, I should like to see the mental 
malady become contagious.”’ 

The officers of the club are:—Miss Mary F. 
Foster, President; Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
Worth and Dr. C. B. Winslow, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Mrs. Sara J. Spencer, English Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Miss Emma Marwedel, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary; Miss Ellen 
H. Sheldon, Recording Secretary; Miss Em- 
ma A. Wood, Treasurer; Miss Helen Holmes, 
Sentinel. 


TO THE POINT. 


The following is from the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser of July 23. It is important testimony, 
considering whence it comes, to the worth of 
one woman’s labor and the extent of her ca- 
pacity. 

THE HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

The annual meeting of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Overseers to examine 
the library at Cambridge should have taken 
place last week, but no notifications having 
been issued to the members, there was not a 
ag present, and no business was done. 

Ve have been permitted to inspect the annual 
report of the librarian prepared for the com- 
mittee, and to make some extracts from it. 

There have been added to the library the last year 
5858 volumes and 4665 pamphlets, of which 3129 vol- 
umes and 4216 pampblets were gifts. Of pamphlets 
and books bound, there have been 1647 volumes. 
Of 21 volumes missing last year, nine have been re- 
covered. During the year, 7812 new yolumes and 
2660 new pamphlets have been catalogued and in- 
dexed, 1175 old volumes and 704 old pamphlets in- 
dexed, 26,302 short cards and 10,691 long cards writ- 
ten, more than 75,000 cards distributed; and since 
Jauuary 17, 1742 new pamphlets catalogued but not 
indexed, and 12,727 cards corrected or altered; the 
number of new volumes catalogued during the two 
pe | years taken together being 5¢4 less than 

uring this year. 

The amount of labor required to do the catalogu- 
ing, with the care and minuteness observed in our 
library, surpasses the conception of any one who is 
not practically familiar with it. The value of the 
volumes is increased with the extent of the details, 
when judiciously made; while for want of them 
many books containing hidden treasures remain 
useless. The success and ability with which this 
department has been conducted are owing greatly to 
the self-forgetfulness, energy and peculiar fitness— 
hardly to be over estimated—with which Miss Annie 
Hutchins has devoted herself to it fur several years. 


As we read the above, the question occurred, 
whether, if the duty of notifying the Library 
Committee had belonged to ‘Miss Annie 
Hutchins,” the record of ‘‘no notifications hav- 
ing been issued to members and no business 
done’’ would have had to be made? 

Hit Tor. 


——______ 2em 


OUR FOREIGN SISTERS. 


In a private letter, dated Rome, May 30, 
1875, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour thus refers 
to some of the women who are our sister- 
workers in other lands. P. A. He 


‘*While we were in Florence, I became 
quite well acquainted with the editorial corps 
of the paper, ‘La Cornelia,’ and with many 
progressive women in that part of the coun- 
try, and I admire their spirit and general tone 
very much. I found the Princess Dora D’ 
Istria beautiful in her middle age, simple in 
her style, cordial towards me, and very inter- 
esting. She has a most comprehensive mind, 
but is far too radical on many points to work 
in concert with the women of Italy, who are 
attempting to effect practical reforms in the 
laws regarding women, and to procure more 
liberty, through the present government. ‘They 
are, however, united to the Princess in affec- 
tion, and appreciate fully her talents and edu- 
cational efforts, literary ability and her person- 
al charms. There is a directness, simplicity 
and truthfulness in these women that delight 
me beyond everything else connected with 
them. 

**Mrs, Jackson, the wife of one of our sculp- 
tors in Florence, is worthy of being known, 
and I have had some hours of sweet compan- 
ionship with her during the past few months. 

**] have been much interested in Mrs. Gould’s 
effort to help the Italian children in Rome 
get a fair start in life, by her industrial and 
common schools. She isa very zealous and 
active woman. I have to-day been over her 
schools again, and I think her work is quite 
worthy of our assistance. She schools about 
sixty children, and gives homes and clothing 
to twenty. Her printing press is worked by 
the boys, and it is quite wonderful to see how 
well those little Italian boys learn to print in 
English. She has a hard struggle to keep the 
ship afloat, and I think Sunday Schools could 
help her a good deal by small donations.”’ 





ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. 


The students of the National Academy of 
Design, remaining in New York, have formed, 
with Professor Wilmarth’s co-operation, an 
Association called the Art Students’ League, 
having for its objects a higher development 
in Art studies; the encouragement of friend- 
ship among its members; the imparting of 
valuable information pertaining to Art, (such 
knowledge to be made the general property 
of the Society); the accumulation of works 
and books of Art, and such properties and 
material as will advance the interests of mem- 
bers; mutual help in study, and practical as- 
sistance (if need be) in time of sickness or 
trouble. 

The Council of the Academy of Design, at 
its last regular meeting, decided not to re- 
open the department of schools till some time 
in December; the question of employing a 
Professor was also decided negatively. Such 
being the fact, it is probable that the life- 
school will not be organized till toward the 
close of the season. This determination of 
the Council causes great disappointment to 
those students who reside in New York, or 
who intend returning another season for pur- 
poses of study. To meet the want thus oc- 
casioned, the League will form and sustain 
classes for study from the nude and draped 
model, of composition, perspective, etc. The 
President of the Society, Professor L. E. Wil- 
marth, will take charge of these classes and 
conduct them on the principle of the Parisian 
ateliers. He has kindly consented to do this 
gratuitously, till the Society becomes strong 
enough to compensate him, or till the exp eri- 
ment has been fully tried. The number of 
names already enrolled makes the success 
of the Society almost certain. 

The League will commence active opera- 
tions on the fifteenth of September next, 
and classes will then be formed. Rooms have 
been taken on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 





Sixteenth Street. The advantages of this 


Society will be placed within the reach of all 
who are thoroughly earnest in their work, 
both ladies and gentlemen; the question of 
dues will therefore be managed as economi- 
cally as possible. All Art Students whose 
characters are approved of, are eligible for 
membership, and are invited to correspond 
with the Secretary with the view of becom- 
ing members. 
EpWARD Prescott, 
Chairman Board of Control. 
Jos. A. Kernan, Secretary, 
P. O, Box 797, New York. 





PROFESSOR J. E. CAIRNES. 


Professor J. E. Carrnes of Great Britain, 
whose death is announced by cable, was a 
well-known writer on political economy, a 
staunch friend of the United States during 
our civil war, and a valued friend of John 
Stuart Mill. He was first known in this coun- 
try by his remarkable work entitled ‘The 
Slave Power in America,”’ and afterward his 
articles upon the Trent difficulty and upon 
Negro Suffrage were most serviceable in mould- 
ing English opinion correctly. He wrote 
much upon the Irish question, also, and upon 
various political topics from the philosophical 
and economical point, and always with a 
thoughtful intelligence and a humane candor 
which are as admirable in controversy as they 
areunusual. His reply to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
article upon the voting of women, published 
in Macmillan’s Magazine last autumn, was a 
delightful example of the union of shrewd per- 
ception and acute reasoning with good-natured 
earnestness, which gave new dignity and 
force to a discussion which is often acrid and 
barren. Mr. Cairties was a man of distinct 
and strong convictions, and of that thorough- 
ly scholarly training which is always attract- 
ive and commanding. But it was, after all, 
the exceeding beauty and gentleness of his 
spirit, the simplicity and modesty of his man- 
hood, and his brave patience under prolonged 
and terrible suffering, which endeared him so, 
closely even to those who had never seen him, 
and who knew him only by correspondence. 
For many months, too, he could correspond 
only by the faithful hand that never failed; 
and, supported by that and by his serene faith, 
he met the end tranquilly in middle age, to 
be cherished in tender memory as one in whom 
wisdom and goodness were blended in a char- 
acter of singular purity and beauty. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


An essay on ‘‘Woman among the Atheni- 
ans” is just now praised by the Paris journals. 
The author is M. Lallier, a new man. 

The expense of the contemplated trip of the 
Prince of Wales in India is estimated at $710,- 
000. He will be absent from England six 
months. ‘ 

Applications for admission to the new 
Wellesley College for women have been made 
from all parts of the Union, and the institu- 
tion will probably open, September 1. 

We learn from Dr. Warren that within a 
fortnight applications for admission to the 
Medical School of Boston University have 
been received from England, France and 
Turkey. 

The ‘‘Fresh Air Fund” of Brooklyn propos- 
es to give eight excursions to the sea-side this 
season, if sufficient money for the purpose is 
raised. Poor children are eagerly hoping for 
their turn. 

The State Normal Art School, at Boston, 
which has long needed larger accommoda- 
tions, has moved into the new building on 
School Street, where two stories have been 
arranged for it. 

A bronze statue of Dr. Horace Wells, the 
discoverer of anesthesia, has been placed upon 
the park in Hartford. It was executed by T. 
H. Bartlett, sculptor, by the order of the 
State of Connecticut and city of Hartford. 


Not one of the Universalist denominational 
papers has yet approved of the course of Rev. 
Dr. Brooks, while one of them has already se- 
verely censured his intemperate letter. This 
fact is certainly very creditable to Universal- 
ism. 

An Egyptian girl named Bamba was con- 
verted to Christianity ten years ago, at the 
Cairo mission. Then she married the Rajah 
Dulap Singh who likes his wife so well that 
on every anniversary of their marriage he 
sends the mission $5,000 in solid cash. 


Of the nine young ladies recently gradua- 
ted at Michigan University, four received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, three the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy, and two the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. The degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts was conferred upon Miss Emma M, 
Hall, one of the pioneer girls at the Universi- 
ty. Five of these young ladies have already 
chosen their professions. One law, one medi- 
cine, and three teaching. 


The Springfield Republican says: 

‘Smith College opens with the highest pur- 
pose and ideal for the education of women 
of any institution ever opened in this coun- 
try. All that men have dared shall here be 
dared by women, if they will, says President 
Seelye. The high ideal is the best fortune of 
the college.”’ 

But the Republican does not attempt to 





show in what respect this ‘‘purpose and ideal” 


are higher than are to be found at Michigan, 
Cornell and Boston Universities. 


A woman stopping at a hotel in Prairie Du 
Chien, Wis., pending a divorce suit, was for- 
cibly kidnapped on Tuesday by four men, 
who dragged her from the hotel and carried 
her across the river into Iowa, of which state 
her husband is a resident. A number of peo- 
ple witnessed the affair, but were too surprised 
or cowardly to interfere. If a voter had been 
thus kidnapped a requisition from the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin would have been prompt- 
ly made upon the authorities of Iowa. But 
she was “only a woman.” 

During the rise of the flood at St. Cyprien, 
in France, some soldiers passing a pile of ru- 
ins heard faint cries of ‘‘Papa.”’ To track 
the sounds and discover the locality from 
which they proceeded was but the work of a 
moment; to rescue the entombed victim was 
that of some hours. It was rather disappoint- 
ing to the gallant fellows, after all their ex- 
ertion and toil, to find that, although their 
labors had not been in vain, they had only 
rescued a fine gray parrot from an untimely 
end. 


The Woman Suffrage movement has made 
such headway in England that its opponents 
have organized to arrest its progress. And 
in the House of Commons, too! And the 
thoroughly frightened masculine members 
call on all who believe in masculine superior- 
ity to rally at once for the defence of the 
prescriptive rights and privileges of their sex 
against the beautiful but captivating enemy. 
We were not prepared for such a confession 
of the strength of the Suffrage movement in 
England. 

The ‘‘American Patron” publishes an anni- 
versary address delivered on the 19th by J. D. 
Mundell, before Ohio Centre Grange, No. 970, 
which is very complimentary to the women 
of the Granges, and says: 

Woman, noble woman cheers us with her 
smiles. A new world, a brighter life is opened 
before her. Hcnceforth it is not all toil, and 
worry, and mend, and stitch, in hopeless se- 
clusion. She steps upon the platform by the 
side of her husband in the drama of life, 
and a halo of promise encircles the sky of 
her future. Why, then, should not Woman 
love the Grange? It is her bright particular 
star of hope, the harbinger of a brighter day. 

A plea of ‘guilty’ is not always conclusive 
evidence of guilt. In Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. 
Ellen Quinn was arrested for bigamy on con- 
plaint of her husband and pleaded guilty. 
She told the judge she did not think she was 
legally married to Quinn, as he is married to 
a Mrs. Bayley. Quinn denied this, but yes- 
terday a deed was found recorded in which 
Mrs. Bayley described herself as the wife of 
Quinn. Quinn will now be arrested on a 
charge of bigamy, and his wife, though she 
has pleaded guilty and has been sentenced for 
one year, will probably be released. 


The existing colleges of New England re- 
fuse to admit young women to their advan- 
tages. We may approve or disapprove this 
exclusion. Our approval or disapproval will 
not alter the facts. If the young women of 
this section are to enjoy the advantages of 
college education, (and surely none can deny 
that they ought at least to have the opportu- 
nity), it must be for the present in institu- 
tions founded for that purpose. And as the 
existing colleges refuse to admit young wo- 
men to their halls, so we do not propose to 
admit young men to ours.—President Seelye at 
Smith College Dedication. 


The Memorial services at Nantucket in hon- 
or of the late Hon. David Joy, last Sunday 
afternoon, were very impressive. The eulogy 
was delivered by Rev. Adin Ballou, of Hope- 
dale, Mass. Mr. Aaron M. Powell, editor of 
Northampton Free Press referred to letters of 
sympathy from Messrs. Garrison, Phillips, 
Douglass, Mrs. L. Maria Child, Mrs. Hanaford 
and others. Mr. Seth Hunt, of Northampton, 
also presented a written testimonial. Mr. 
Joy has been identified for many years with 
all the great philanthropic movements of the 
day, especially with the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment, the Woman Suffrage Reform, the Asso- 
ciations for the promotion of Peace, and the 
Temperance movement. His death will be 
widely regretted. 


We have had the pleasure of a visit from 
our friend, Mrs. General A. Wilson, of Par- 
sons, Kansas, during her stay at the New Eng- 
land sea-shore, and are glad to hear of the 
marvelous prosperity of her wide-awake com- 
munity, in spite of the grasshoppers. Indeed, 
in all the elements of moral, intellectual and 
financial growth, Kansas is second to none 
of the States of the great West. Mrs. Wilson 
gives us cheering assurances of a steady 
growth of public sentiment in Kansas, and 
fully expects that the women of that State 
will vote in the Presidential election of 1876. 
A petition to the Legislature of Kansas is al- 
ready in preparation, asking that ‘‘Hereafter, 
women who are citizens of the United States 
and of the State of Kansas may vote in the 
election of Presidential electors on the same 
terms and qualifications as are required of 
male citizens for voting in State elections.” 


The report of the trustees of the Peabody 
donation fund, for the poor of London, is 
quoted by Col. Forney in his last letter. 
They have spent in all almost two millions of 





dollars, and have near three millions left to 


expend. The result is blocks of model tene- 
ment houses in Blackfriars, Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey, Shadwell, Spitalfields and Chelsea, 
which, by the end of this year, will furnish 
accommodations for 1376 families; there 
were 954 families lodged, last year. These 
are poor people; the average weekly wages 
of the head of the family, in all the 954 fami- 
lies, was less than $6; the average rent of 
each dwelling about 98 cents a week,—water 
rates paid, and the use of bath-room and laun- 
dry included. The sanitary arrangements of 
these dwellings must be good, for the average 
death rate, throughout last year, was but 23 
in a thousand, and, excepting the Shadwell 
buildings, where scarlet fever was epidemic, 
the rate was 17.4 in 1000. The death rate of 
all London is about 28. 


The First Universalist Church, in Jersey 
City, is a neat little structure, which stands 
on an eminence near the library building, 
about a mile and a half from the ferry. What 
makes it rather a novelty in the way of 
churches is that the pastor isa lady, the Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford, who was formerly pastor 
of the First Universalist church in New Ha- 
ven, Conn. She is apparently about forty 
years of age, isa fluent speaker, and is said 
to be a thorough hard worker in the cause of 
religion. Yesterday was a sort of gala day 
for the members of the church, as the vaca- 
tion sermon was preached, and it was an- 
nounced that the church would be closed un- 
til the summer was over. A majority of the 
regular attendants had already gone to the 
country. Still those who were present had 
apparently determined to give the church a 
holiday appearance, for on either side the 
speaker’s desk there stood a huge urn filled 
with sweet-smelling fiowers, while on a table 
just in front and below the platform, was 
placed a large mound of flowers, artistically 
arranged.—New York Herald. 


At the recent Educational Conference in 
Providence, R. I., Dr. Prime’s argument 
against the Co-education of the sexes provok- 
ed a little discussion, wherein the Doctor's 
friends made themselves somewhat ridiculous. 
Vice-President Russell stood up for the equal- 
ity of the sexes, Professor Ford thought 
that the model college of the future would be 
one in which the sexes would be separately 
educated, but the faculties of both male and 
female Seminaries and Colleges would be 
equally composed of men and women. He 
knew of no more refining influence upon 
young girls than a firm, capable, genial, re- 
fined male teacher, nor anything so likely to 
curb and shame away boorishness in boys as 
the influence of a lady in the school-room. 





M. L’Amoroux, of Wells, Me., upheld the 
argument of Dr. Prime with extraordinary 
emphasis and violence, and compared, by re- 
citing from his personal experience as teacher 
in boys’ and girls’ schools, the relative effects 
of discipline upon the two sexes. He was in 
favor of a rigid, even a military school disci- 
pline for boys, a discipline to harden them for 
their future ‘“thard row;” but he asserted that 
that kind of discipline never had done and 
never would do for the sensitively organized 
girls of civilization. A harsh rebuke, a 
glance of scorn, a satirical word, said the 
speaker, is responded to by flushed cheeks, 
quivering lips or trembling fingers, denoting 
acruel and dangerous shock to the whole 
nervous system. And M. L’Amoroux went 
on to enlarge upon the true sphere of Woman. 
After the benign Regent Hale had mildly re- 
proved M. L’Amoroux for his violence, Dr. 
Sprague closed the discussion with an argu- 
ment for Co-education, based on the proposi- 
tion that it was better to have one strong col- 
lege than two weak ones. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Our New Crusape, by Edward Everett Hale. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


A temperance book which is not a weari- 
ness to the spirit, ‘‘stale, flat and unprofita- 
ble,” is the novelty before us. In the form of 
a sparkling, animated story, Mr. Hale de- 
scribes the temperance work of women, as it 
might be, and we hope somewhere is; for 
there is an air of reality about the places and 
persons introduced which leads to the belief 
that he does not draw wholly on imagination 
for them. Perhaps they are a trifle rose-col- 
ored. Certainly such a conjunction of plan- 
ets as Aunt Lois, Mrs. Oelrich, Bertha and 
Susie is rare, but they are not so superhuman- 
ly lovely and remote as to discourage any at- 
tempt at imitation. ‘There is not a shadow of 
fanaticism in the book. A spirit of strong 
common sense is one of its chief characteris- 
tics, and it is full of valuable and practical 
suggestions. We hope it may be very widely 
read. 

It is published both in cheap form, with pa- 
per covers, and in cloth, E.8. L. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


» The Best Toilet Seap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 
Pyle’s \Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
uine without. 25—ly 
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POETRY. 


MILMY-MELMY. 


Many hundred years ago, 
People say, 
Lived in busy Rhineland 
Giants gay; 
Folks of mighty stature, 
Made so tall, 
They would hit the sky in walking— 
Stars and all. 
When one stretohed him on a mountain 
For a nap, 
Why, the clouds would fit him 
Like a cap; 
In the valley under 
Sprawled his toes; 
How he could get out of bed 
No one knows! 


Did he snore a little loudish 
(Do you wonder?) 
People only thought it 
Heavy thunder. 
Did he have the nightmare, 
Knock-a-knock! 
Everybody grimly muttered: 
‘Earthquake shock!” 
One of these tremendous fellows, 
I suppose, 
Could have hung your father 
On his nose. 
Half a score like you, sir, 
(Don't look pale!) 
Might have straddled see-saw 
His thumb-nail. 
He’d have been a crony 
Worth the knowing! 
For they were the kindest 
Creatures going, 
So good-natured, somehow, 
In their ways; 
Not a bit like naughty giants 
Now-a-days. 
Well, the biggest one among ’em 
So they tell me, 
Had a pretty daughter— 
Milmy-Melmy; 
Ten years old precisely— 
ToaT; 
Stout enough to make a meal of 
You and me, 
On her birth-day, Milmy-Melmy, 
All alone, 
Started on a ramble— 
Unbeknown, 
Left her toys behind her 
For a run; 
Big as elephants and camels, 
Every one. 
Through the country, hill and valley, 
Went she fast; 
Willows bent to watch her 
As she passed; 
Hemlock slender, poplar 
Straight and high, 
Brushed their tops against her fingers, 
Tripping by. 
Half a mile to every mimute— 
Like enough, 
Though she found the going 
Rather rough; 
Men folks, glancing at her, 
Cried aloud; 
“*We shall have a shower shortly— 
See the cloud!” 


Milmy-Melmy thought it rather 
Jolly play 

Nurse to leave behind, and 
Run away; 

In her life (imagine 
If you can) 

She had never seen a woman 
Or a man. 


Three times thirty leagues of trudging 
(Listen now) 

Brought her to a plowman 
At his plow; 

Getting rather tired, 
Stubbed her toe; 

Stooped to see what sort of pebble 
Hurt her so. 


Picking up the plow and plowman, 
Oxen, too, 

Milmy-Melmy stared at 
Something new! 

Stuck them in her girdle, 
Clapped her hands 

Till the mountain echoes answered 
Through the lands, 


“Here’s a better birthday present,” 
Shouted she, 

“Than the leather dollies 
Made for me. 

These are living playthings— 
Very queer; 

La! the cunning little carriage— 
What a dear!” 


So into her apron tying 
The new toy, 

Off she hurried homeward 
Full of joy; 

Stood it on a table 
In the hall; 

Ran to bring her father to it, 
Told him all. 


“Milmy-Melmy,” cried the giant, 

“W hat a shame! 

You must take the plaything 
Whence it came. 

These are useful workers, 
Daughter mine, 

Getting food for human beings,— 
Corn and wine. 


“Never meddle with such tiny 

Folks again; 

Only ugly giants love to 
Trouble men.” 

Milmy-Melmy pouted 
CT wasn’t nice) 

But she carried back the playthings 
In a trice, 


When she'd made her second journey, 
Little sinner 

Really felt too tired 
For her dinner. 

So to bed they put her, 
Right away, 

And she bad her birthday pudding 
The next day. 


What the plowman did about it, 
Mercy knows! 

Must have thought it funny, 
I suppose. 

If you want a moral, 
Ask a fly 

What he thinks of giants such as 
You and I! 

—Rachel Pomeroy in St. Nicholas for June. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 

A WOMAN WHO MADE GOOD USE 
OF HER TONGUE. 
(Translated from the German.) 

BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


At the beginning of the seven years’ war in 
Germany, 1756, Frederick the Great obtained 
a signal victory over the brave Saxons. He 
compelled the soldiers to enter the ranks of 
his own army, and obliged the officers to give 
their word of honor that they would never 
serve against him. Some of the officers did 
not consider this conrpulsory pledge binding, 
and patriotic ardor induced them to break it. 
But Captain von Pixton, though he envied 
the freedom they had taken, could not recon- 
cile it to his nice sense of honor to follow 
their example; and his mother’s opinion con- 
firmed his scruples of conscience. By plung- 
ing into scientific studies, and using his pen 
diligently as an author, he tried to increase 
his moderate property and divert his mind 
from the depressing state of public affairs. 
His industry was stimulated by hopes of a 
union with Mary Ann Ellinger, a charm- 
ing girl, whom he had loved from boyhood, 
who had been the playmate of his deceased 
sister, and who had long taken the place of a 
daughter in his mother’s heart. 

Madame von Pixton was a little, unpretend- 

ing woman, with gentle manners, and a low, 
timid voice. She was little acquainted with 
the world, but friendly to everybody. The 
young lovers were so sure of her sympathy, 
that they easily confided to her their affection 
for each other; and never did a mother better 
understand youthful feelings. 
But the father of Mary Ann, though an 
upright man, greatly respected by his fellow 
citizens, and really kind at heart, was rather 
austere in his manners. He loved his children 
dearly, but he so seldom caressed them, or 
talked affectionately with them, that their 
love for him was somewhat mingled with fear. 
Mary Ann had never ventured to tell him the 
secret of her heart; and though Leo von Pix- 
ton was a very frequent visitor at the house, 
and though the lively girl became very sad 
after he went away with the troops, her father 
remained blind to the actual state of things. 
He was a man of strong prejudices and great 
obstinacy. The Prussian occupation of Dres- 
den irritated him extremely. He spoke with 
great bitterness against King Frederick, and 
was very open in professions of loyal attach- 
ment to his own sovereign. Mary Ann, who 
was naturally of a merry disposition, some- 
times enlivened his gloom by her sprightli- 
ness; and when he was peevish with her or 
the other children, she seemed not to notice 
it. Though she was extremely anxious about 
the fate of the army in which her beloved 
Leo was an officer, she never ventured to say 
anything that would rémind him of the Prus- 
sians, lest he should fly into one of those fits 
of passion, which she so greatly dreaded, 

But there was one member of Counselor 
Ellinger’s small household who was not at all 
afraid of him. An old spinster, named Justin, 
had nursed his invalid wife, and after her 
decease had taken faithful care of his children. 
She allowed no one to make a bridle on her 
tongue; and the stern old Counselor was so 
grateful to her for her self-sacrificing labors 
and devoted attachment to his family, that 
he would bear anything from her. He often 
said, “I can never compensate her for the 
sleepless nights she has spent watching over 
my children, or for the tender care with which 
she has reared them. She likes the liberty of 
speaking her mind, and as long as she lives, 
she shall be free to do so.’’ With or without 
his permission, Justine would have done it all 
the same; for when her heart was full of a 
subject, she paid no heed to consequences. 
‘‘What did God give us the power of speech 
for, unless it were that we might reprove 
wrong doings?”’ said she. ‘‘Asfor these con- 
ceited men, they shall at least hear us. They 
have had the upper-hand of us ever since they 
were born. They have their guns and their 
swords, but we have our tongues, and we will 
make use of them, and not be afraid of them, 
be they ever so grand.” 

However, when she wanted to administer a 
rebuke, she instinctively chose a time when 
she could be alone with her master; and on 
such occasions she would hover about him 
restlessly till she found an opportunity to re- 
lieve her mind. Though she was in her seventy- 
fifth year, there was no visible abatement of 
her strength and activity. She was always 
up betimes, neatly dressed in calico jacket 
and skirt, and with a high cap over her pow- 
dered gray hair. Her bright, black eyes 
peered about with great liveliness over her 
aquiline nose, and if she could not see so far 
as she had done in former years, it was by no 
means easy to hide from her anything that 
was near athand. She often hinted that she 
was a very pretty girl in her youth; but the 





children weie rather incredulous about it. 


sleeve and whispered, ‘Do you believe it? 
old parrot.” Mary Ann could hardly help | 
smiling at the justness of the comparison; 


ing fun of their faithful old servant, that she 
discontinued making up sly faces while Jus- 
tine was talking. 

The narrow limits of Counselor Ellinger’s 
house were all the worldto Justine. She had 
not crossed the street for four years, and no 
more thought of going over the bridge, which 
she saw from her window, than she did of mak- 
ing a journey to Rome. But the events of 
the war compelled even her to take some in- 
terest in what was going on in the outside 
world. She was proud of Frederick the Great, | 
in whose dominions she was born. The Prus- 
sian General, Ziethen, bad been nursed by her 
in his childhood, and he always retained a 
strong attachment for her. When he became 
a soldier, he gave her a gold coin with a hole | 
bored through it, which she always wore about | 
her neck. Even after he became a stately | 
Captain of Hussars, he called to see his old | 
nurse, and talk over with her the adventures 
of his boyhood; and when he went away, he 
left twenty gold pieces under the cloth she 
had been sewing. When she heard that he 
had become a General, she exulted greatly, 
and sunned herself in the rays of his glory. 











“Tf Ihad not taken such faithful care of 
Master Joachim, our great king would have 
had no General Ziethen,”’ said she. ‘I tell 
you, nursery-maids are of more consequence 
in the world, than some folks think. Men 
may go strutting about, and shrug their shoul- 
ders at us women, but I should like to know 
what would have become of them, if they had 
not had women to take care of them when 
they were helpless. Next to God, they may 
thank their nurses for their good health, and 
their straight figures. My General, God bless 
him, has always remembered that.” 

Justine had never been in the habit of read- 
ing anything but her hymn book and alma- 
nac; and reading even those was slow work for 
her; but now she was so eager for news con- 
cerning her General, as she called the Prus- 
sian General Ziethen, that if Mary Ann or 
Lottie failed to come to read to her as soon as 
she expected, she would mount her spectacles 
and follow the lines of the newspaper with her 
forefinger, patiently trying to spell out the 
hard words. An old Prussian in the neigh- 
borhood, named Newmann, used to come and 
see her and talk exultingly of the victories of 
Frederick the Great. But Justine was so 
strongly attached to the Saxon family in 
which she lived, that-she could not bear to hear 
him prophesy the capture of the Saxonarmy, 
in which Mary Ann’s lover was an officer. 
Another man, very different from Captain 
Leo von Pixton, had for some time been in- 
terested in Mary Ann. This was Mr. Borner, 
who had made himself very useful to Coun- 
selor Ellinger, by his skill in financial affairs. 
He was a tall, stiff, awkward man, with a 
small, pale face, which had no other recom- 
mendation than its bright, penetrating eyes. 
He was plausible in argument, and knew 
when it was politic to yield a point, to avoid 
irritating his friend, the Counselor; and as 
he had a natural turn for wit and satire, his 
conversation tended to enliven the monoto- 
nous evenings. Mary Ann, who had no sus- 
picion thathe aspired to be her lover, often 
laughed at his sharp sallies, and was rather | 
sorry to have him stay away, because he en- 
tertained her father so much. But Justine 
could not endure him; and, as usual, she 
spoke her mind very freely. 


“T don’t know what your father finds to 
like in him,” said she. ‘‘My eyes are the | 
poorest in the whole house, but I can detect 
a wolf under sheep’s clothing. I don’t like 
him; and he don’tlikeme. Just to vex me, 
he brings up all the mud in the street on his 
boots and leaves it on my nicely swept car- 
pet.”’ 

“Oh, don’t believe that, Justine,’ said Mary | 





about niceties.” ‘ 

‘*That’s true enough,” replied the old wo- | 
mar, ‘he don’t know how to carry his long | 
limbs, and his clothes hang about him as if | 
they belonged to somebody else. Now, Cap- 
tain Leo is another sortof man. It always 
makes me happy to have him here. He is al- | 
ways as kind to me as if I had done him | 
some great favor; though I dare say he don’t 
know how heartily old Justine wishes him 
good luck. ‘You needn’t blush so, Mary 
Ann. I have long seen what was going 
on; but nobody will be the wiser for what I 
know.” 

‘Alas, Justine,” said Mary Ann, “they are 
having lard times in the Saxon camp. I 
tremble lest they should be routed or cap- 
tured: Who knows whether we shall ever see 
Captain von Pixton again ?” 

The Saxon army was captured, as we stated 
in the beginning of this story; and Captain 
von Pixton returned to Dresden, on parole, 
and devoted himself to literary scientific pur- 
suits. He frequented the house of Counsel- 
or Ellinger even more frequently than for- 
merly; and he felt it was his duty to inform 
him how strong was the mutual attachment 


Forward little Lottie pulled Mary Ann’s making such a declaration. 


I don’t. Our good Justine looks just like an | 


but she reproved Lottie so seriously for mak- | put a stop to their happy intercourse when 


ed the Counselor; ‘but my principles forbid 


They now saw | 
each other almost every day, and were very | 
happy together. The state of public affairs | 
rendered her father more and more gloomy 


and irritable; and she was afraid he would 


he discovered that they were lovers. But | 
Leo's frank and manly character made him 
very averse to concealment; and he moreover | 
thought it would be better for Mary Ann not 
to be kept in suspense. One summer even- 
ing, when he knew she had gone away on a | 
visit to his mother, in the environs of the | 
city, he called upon Counselor Ellinger. 
Justine saw him enter, and supposed he would, 
as usual, stay till after supper. She was | 
therefore greatly surprised to see him hurry- | 
ing out soon after, with a highly flushed and 
disturbed countenance. At sight of her, he | 
stopped, hesitated for an instant, then seized | 
her hand, and said, ‘‘Dear Justine, you have | 
been like a mother to Mary Ann, and you 
know how long we have loved each other. 
Ihave just asked her father’s consent to our | 
betrothal, and [have been repulsed in a man- | 
ner that leaves me no hope. I can visit this 
dear house no more. Tell this to Mary Ann, 
but tell her cautiously, and assure her that I 
shall forever remain faithful to my love for 
her.”’ 

Justine interrupted him with great vehe- 
mence. “I will go this minute and speak the | 
truth to that old man,” exclaimedshe. ‘‘Oth- | 
ers may be afraidof his stern looks, but not I. 
He gets more irritable every day. I can put 
up with a good deal from him, because I know 
he has many things to worry him. But when 
he undertakes to destroy the happiness of 
his child, I will go and ask him whether he 
has any conscience, or any feeling.” 

“Don’t do it, dear Justine,” said Leo. 
**You will only make trouble for yourself.” 

“IT don’t care for myself,” she replied im- 
petuously. ‘*When my heart is full of right- 
eous indignation, it must come out, even if it ! 
were to the king or the emperor, and I knew 
they were the last words I should ever speak.” 

The Captain pressed her hand silently and 
departed. He had resolved to maintain a 
manly composure, but when the children met 
him on the stairs and seized hold of him, and 
clung to him, the tears came suddenly. He 
kissed them all tenderly, then hastily putting 
them aside he rushed into the street. 

With a glowing face, Justine burst into her 
master’s room. He was sitting moodily ata 
table. leaning his head on his hand. ‘*There 
you sit, just as if nothing had happened!:’ 
exclaimed she; ‘“‘when you have driven out 
of the house all the peace and pleasure there 
was init. Who upon earth is good enough 
to be poor Mary Ann’s sweetheart, if Cap- 
tain von Pixtonisn’t good enough? I should 
like to know where you expect to find a better 
man.” 

‘How came you to know what has been 
said in my apartment?’ inquired the Coun- 
selor, in a stern tone. 

“T didn’t find it out in any improper man- 
ner; that you may be sure,’’ replied Justine. 
“The Captain knows how I love the children, 
and how long I have been praying that God 
would bless this love-match; and he told me 
about: it himself. Mary Ann loves the Cap- 
tain, and I know how to pity her, for I was 
young once myself. But you, you have no 
pity on your child. I should like to know 
what there is in Captain von Pixton that any 
Christian soul can object to.” 

“There is no fault in the Captain,’’ rejoin- 





me to consent to his marriage with Mary Ann. 
It is natural that you should take part with | 
her; andif you are unjust to me, I can par- | 
don it, on account of your attachment to my 
children. But I shall not attempt to correct 
your opinion; and you may depend upon it | 
that I shall adhere to my principles.” 
*Principles!’? sneered Justine. ‘That isa 
very fine word. You had better call it obsti- | 
nacy, and done with it. When a woman is 


| determined to have her own way, right or | 


wrong, they callit obstinacy; but when aman 


You men are allalikein holding to one princi- | 
ple. Youall expect women to give up their | 
own inclinations and be subject to your will; | 
and the sterner you look and the harsher you 
talk, the more you expect the women to yield 
to your commands, and caress you into good 
humor. Such being the lot we are born to, 
we ought to be allowed at least to choose our | 
own masters. It is a shame to break up a 
happy match. What God has joined together 
man ought not to put asunder.”’ 

“Take breath, Justine,” said the Counsel- 
or scornfully. “I do not interrupt you. I 
am accustomed to your eloquence, as you very | 
well know.” 

“It is a good thing for youto hear the truth | 
from somebody,” retorted she. ‘You grow 
more stern and irritable every day. I make 


| 





no complaint about myself. Tobe sure, I feel 


trymen, for one cannot help having a heart | 
for one’s fatherland; and it vexes me some- | 
times to have you get so cross because I sweep, 
and dust, and scour so much. But you may 





between himself and his daughter. Mary 





Ann was frightened at the thought of his 


hurt when you unmercifully slander my coun- | 





treat me as you will, and I will be contented, ally, she coughed or hemmed, to let her know 
if you will only leave the poor children in | there was a friend there awake, and ready to 
peace. I can forget all your grim faces, so | listen to her, if she wanted to talk over her 
long as I can hear Mary Ann go singing about | troubles. But Mary Ann remained motion- 


all rings again with their laughter. But that 
is allended now. Her dancing and singing 
days are over. Your vile temper has driven 


| all joy out of the house ” 


“Have you done?” asked Ellinger. ‘My 
patience is exhausted. I can never consent 
to the Captain’s marrying Mary Ann. I am 
sorry forit; but I shall explain my reasons 
only to herself.’’ 

Justine began to weep and sob vehemently, 
‘One thing you cannot refuse me,” she said, 
“IT have taken motherly care of your children, 
Let me act the partof a mothernow. Let me 
speak to her first. I ama woman, andI re- 
member how I felt when I was young, and I 
shall know how to soften this cruel blow.” 

Ellinger dreaded the old woman’s tears 
more than he did her denunciations; and he 
readily consented to her proposition. 

When Justine opened the door, Mr. Borner 
stood before her. She thought he looked at 
her reddened eyes with malicious pleasure, as 
if he had been listening to what she had said; 
and as she passed him, she could not help giy- 
ing him a disdainful hint of her suspicion. He 
appeared not to understand her, and maintain- 
ed his usual frigid smile. He found the 
Counselor in a gloomy mood, but he took un- 
common pains to entertain him, and finally 
succeeded in making him forget his recent 
vexation, 

When Mary Ann returned, the moon was 
shimmering brightly on the quiet waters of 
the Elbe, and a thin veil of mist floated over 
the blue mountains on the horizon. Her heart 
was running over with happy recollections of 
the pleasant day she had been spending with 
some young friends, and with a delightful 
sense of the glory and beauty of God’s won- 
derful world. When she entered the house 
she found Mr. Borner seated at the supper-ta- 
ble with her father andthe children. She sat 
down with them, and began to describe the 
charming day she had had. She was so tak- 
en up with her adventures she did not notice 
that her liveliness only made her father more 
gloomy; nor did she pay any heed to the pen- 
etrating glances which Borner directed toward 
her. When the visitor took leave, she bade 
her father good-night, and, with a sister hang- 
ing on each arm, went dancing into Justine’s 
apartment. 

“The Captain has been here to-day,’’ said 
Lottie. ‘Is he going away anywhere? He 
kissed us and bade us good-bye; and I sup- 
pose you won’t believe it, but I thought he 
was crying.”’ 

‘You silly child!’ exclaimed Mary Ann. 
‘*Men don’t cry when they are taking leave, 
as girls do. If he were going away, I think 
he could bid Miss Lottie Ellinger good-bye 
without crying about it.” 

‘“‘No human being can always be secure from 
tears,” remarked Justine, very gravely. 

“T know it,’ replied Mary Ann. ‘But it 
would alarm me to see tears in Leo’s eyes. 
He is always so firm and manly, and he has 
borne severe disappointments with so much 
composure that it must be a very great sorrow 
that would make him weep. 

Justine made noanswer, but silently accom- 
panied the younger children to their bed- 
room. When she returned, Mary Ann was 
gazing out of the window upon the beautiful 
moonlight landscape. She turned round, and 
shaking back her profusion of beautiful hair, 


| she exclaimed, ‘‘O, Justine, I have had a de- 


lightful day! I thought of you often, and 
wished you would sometimes go about a lit- 
tle in God’s beautiful world, instead of always 
staying shut up in the house, like a silk-worm 
in its web. Dear mamma Pixton entered in- 
to all the sports of us young girls, and made 
herself perfectly charming. In the latter part 


| of the afternoon she took my arm and we wan- 
| dered away to a seat under a great, spreading 


tree, and there we watched the setting sun 


sparkling on the river, and flooding the west- 


ern sky with gold. And she held my hand in 
hers, and talked about a little estate she had 
at the foot of wooded mountains, where she 
thought Leo and I could have a happy rural 


| home with her, if I could be content to live 
Ann, “Mr. Borner is always very forgetful | does the same thing, he cails it principle. | away from the city.” 


“Oh, child, do stop, or you will bredk my 
heart!’’ exclaimed Justine. 

‘Why, you are crying!”’ said Mary Ann. 
‘“‘What is the matter? what has happened to 
you?” 

“You poor, dear child!’ sobbed Justine, 
“it breaks my old heart to see you so happy 
and gay, when a dreadful misfortune has hap- 
pened to you.’”? And then, as well as her 
choking tears would permit, she told her what 
had happened while she was gone. 

Mary Ann was struck dumb. She hid her 
face on Justine’s bosom, and uttered no sound. 
This silence was agonizing to her old friend, 
and she conjured her to speak, telling her it 
would ease the load on her heart. At last, 
Mary Ann said, ‘You dear, faithful soul, you 
have done all you can to comfort me. You 
can do no more. Please go to bed now, and 
leave me alone.”’ 

Justine complied with her wish, but she 
vainly tried to sleep. Peeping between the 
bed-curtains, from time to time, she watched 
Mary Ann tilllongafter midnight. Occasion- 


ithe house, or romping with the children, till | less, leaning her head upon her hand. Sleep 
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finally overpowered Justine, and nothing dis- 
turbed the silence of the night but the monot- 
onous ticking of the clock. Mary Ann re- 
mained motionless till the moon went down; 
then, oppressed by the darkness, she crept 
softly to bed, with no expectation of sleep. 

The next morning, the first thing Mary Ann 
thought of was the necessity of an explanation 
with her father. She had been educated to 
consider it her duty to obey his wishes; but 
she resolved to try to move his heart by her 
entreaties. The feeling that this was the 
most momentous crisis of her life raised her 
above the fear with which she usually ap- 
proached him. She carefully thought over 
all she intended to say. But when she enter- 
ed his room, pale and agitated, he gave her 
such a look of pitying tenderness, that she 
forgot her prepared speech, and threw herself 
sobbing into his outstretched arms. 

‘My poor child! Iam sorry for you, with 
all my heart,” he said. ‘‘But you must try to 
believe that I give you this short pain for 
your best good.” 

‘‘Not a short pain, my father,” she replied. 
“All the happiness of my life, all I hope for 
in this world, depends upon your decision. 
If my dear mother was alive, she would 
plead for me. For her sake, I pray you not 
to shut your heart against me. Surely you 
cannot be blind to Leo’s merits. No woman 
ever loved a better man. I have loved him 
ever since I was old enough to know my own 
feelings; and I shall always love him.” 


‘Your tears trouble me greatly, Mary Ann, 
but they cannot change my resolution,’’ he 
replied. ‘You must try to believe I intend 
what is right. With my fifty years of expe- 
rience, I naturally think of love differently 
from what you do. Passion is transient, 
though it thinks itsélf immortal. If I had 
known of this earlier, I might have spared 
you the pain of cherishing a delusion. I can 
excuse a maiden for being reserved in such a 
case; but I cannot pardon Capt. von Pixton 
for winning your affections before he ascer- 
tained whether your father would approve of 
it. With his character, I have no fault to 
find. But it is a principle with me not to per- 
mita child of mine to marry an officer. 
That glittering illusion which they call honor 
is the only thing that gilds the misery of war. 
And just look at the present condition of our 
brave Saxon army! Common soldiers can 
desert from the Prussian ranks and fight for 
their king and country, but this thing called 
honor compels officers to stand idly by while 
their fatherland lies bleeding. And should 
the time come for him to arm himself, it is 
best for him to leave no wife behind to weep 
for him. Besides, Captain von Pixton is 
poor. What little property he has may be 
swallowed up by the war any day. As for 
authorship, that is a very precarious modé of 
supporting wife and children; and I can tell 
you that a hungry stomach is the grave of 
love. My death will enable you to renew 
this connection, if you choose; but while I 
live, itis dissolved. I beg not to hear any- 
thing more about it.’’ 

Mary Ann promised obedience, but com- 
plained of his harsh treatment with such a 
vehement paroxysm of tears that her father 
was shocked at her distress. After a while, 
both grew calmer. Capt. von Pixton had 
been forbidden the house; but Mary Ann, 
with a tremor in her voice, asked if she must 
cease to visit Mrs. von Pixton, the dear old 
lady who for so many years had been to her 
asamother. Her father shrank from decid- 
ing this question according to his stern wishes; 
and Mary Ann would not volunteer a promise 
which she felt it would be so difficult to keep. 
It seemed as if the only solace she had left 
upon earth was the sympathizing love of his 
mother. 

The sudden wreck of hopes so long cherish- 
ed was a severe blow to Mrs. von Pixton, as 
well as to her son; but she endeavored to ex- 
ert a soothing influence over the two crushed 
hearts; not concealing that she cherished a 
latent hope of some favorable change. She 
told her son she thought it best for them to 
remove at once to their farm at Meissen; and 
he consented, not knowing how recently she 
had planned it for his bridal home. 


Ann she recommended patience and submis- 


sion. ‘Do not despair, my child,’’ she said, 
‘Leo and you were made for each other, and 
no will of man can set aside what God or- 
dains. Do your duty, and trust the future to 
him. Guard yourself against any bitterness 
of feeling. Your father loves you, although 
he inflicts pain upon you. Remember that, 
and be a good daughter to him. Let the love 
you bear fora good man prove an angel to 
render the path of duty easy.” 

Mary Ann had need of more resolution at 
this crisis, than her lover had; for though his 
heart was exceedingly heavy, he had a sym- 
pathizing mother to whom he could express 
all his feelings. But the poor disconsolate 
girl was obliged to maintain the most rigid 
silence in the presence of her father. He 
greatly approved of the removal of his neigh- 
bors; for he placed as much reliance on the 
effect of time, as did Mrs. von Pixton; 
though in quite a different way. 


covered in some degree from her deep sad- 
ness. She wrote letters to Leo’s mother, in 


To Mary | 


ceived in return pictures of their rural home, 
and of their daily life, so vivid that she seem- 
ed to see it all; and there were always some 
gleams of hope that at some future day that 
quiet, charming home might be her own. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 





LAHOUL WOMEN. 


A recent traveler in the province of Lahoul, 
between India and Thibet, says: 


Near each village was a carefully cultivated 
willow orchard (all pollard trees), and also 
patches of carefully irrigated barley and 
buckwheat. In the fields women were work- 
ing; from the housetops women stared at us, 
and women carried our baggage. Where, 
then, are the men? We found, on inquiry, 
that all the able-bodied males pass the sum- 
mer in transporting merchandise between La- 
dak, Chumba and Kulu, and sometimes fur- 
ther, on strong, well-shaped, sure-footed po- 
nies; and not a few, no doubt, spend the sum- 
mer months in contraband traffic on their own 
account. 

With the ladies, therefore, the summer is a 
busy time. ‘hey have to sow, to reap, and 
to garner; to stack firewood for the winter on 
the flat house-top, and look after the children, 
and last—not least—to carry the baggage of 
a chance Englishman for a march or two (but 
this last occupation is of such rare occurrence 
that it has all the charms of novelty for 
them), so that when the good men return 
from their travels they have nothing to do but 
to smoke their pipes, and hibernate through 
the months of ice and snow in the enjoyment 
of the good things their helpmates have pro- 
vided for them. 

These women were the strangest specimens 
of womankind it had been my lot to see—at 
once the most dressy and ugliest of their sex! 
Their costume, how shall I describe it? Their 
surpassing ugliness how portray? Their hair, 
of arusty black, is plaited into a number of 
tails, which reach to their waist, and of which 
the extremities are collected together and tied 
under a small bit of mother-of-pearl shell, 
from which again hang rows of beads and 
small bells of metal. These jingled as they 
moved, like bells of a carrier’s team. A band 
of red cloth or leather, about two or three 
inches broad, reaches from the forehead back 
over the crown of the head, and falls as far as 
the waist. This is studded with rough tur- 
quoises, large, but ill-shaped and full of flaws. 
Their color, too, is green, not blue, and they 
are of little value. This is the fashionable 
head-dress! Some (but these may possibly 
have been suffering from neuralgia) wore 
flaps of black sheepskin over the ears—oreil- 
lettes, in fact; and they all of them added as 
many beads of amber, of mother-of-pearl and 
coral as they came by. Necklaces of amber, 
carnelian, coral and glass (generally the lat- 
ter) hung around their tawny throats, from 
which depended rude amulets of silver, nor 
were armlets and earrings forgotten. <A 
coarse, warm jacket of woolen cloth, a petti- 
coat of divers colors, principally blue, red, 
yellow and green) and glass shoes or sandals 
completed the costume. A few of them, too, 
wore undressed sheepskins hanging down over 
their shoulders, and fastened in front across 
the breast by skewers—the most primitive of 
mantles. They all carried small baskets slung 
et their backs, ready for a load, and most of 
them had a baby in arms, which, when the able- 
bodied matron who owned it had decided what 
baggage she should carry, was handed over 
to the care of one of the bigger children. 

Their sunken features, broad, flat, square 
visages were well worthy of their ignoble set- 
ing; the eyes, narrow, small and twinkling, 
seemed eternally endeavoring, but in vain, to 
squint over the prominent cheekbone and 
peep at the flat, broad nose below. The 
mouth, wide and thick-lipped though it was, 
was the redeeming feature, for it was general- 
ly on the broad grin, and gave an expression 
of good nature to the otherwise dull, vacant 
face. Their figures, squat, short and broad, 
were the reverse of graceful, but they walk 
away under burdens which the men of 
Simia would have grumbled at the weight of. 
It was quite a jour de fete for them, and they 
had brought their whole family with them to 
share in its delights. They were by far the 
best coolies we had had, were these sturdy, 
good-humored ladies of Lahoul.” 


— _—-=— 


SECOND MARRIAGES. 


It is amusing in what a horse jockey style 
men go about looking for a second wife; men 
even, who probably were delicate and senti- 
mental enough in their first wooing. It is 
positively disgusting. The second-wife bus- 
iness altogether is disgusting. How can a 
man—still less a woman—who has once been 
truly mated, want to put out of sight the best 
part of them,—their grief and pain,—and bar- 
gain for a cheap happiness on the basis of ig- 
noring the past? Once married forever mar- 
ried, is my instinct; better perpetual widow- 
| hood, with all its sweet and sacred pains and 
joys of memory, than this spurious, third-rate 
kind of enjoyment. My beloved would be so 
deeply married to me in every deepest fiber 
of my being that there would be absolutely 
nothing left to give another,—not one fresh 
emotion over, not one drop of sentiment un- 
exhausted.—The Heroine of an English Novel. 





} 
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THE MODERN TORIES. 


If this giant Republic, in its vigorous infan- 
cy, branded all men who sympathized with 
England with the unpopular name of Tory, 
can the great Republican party—the party 
that has marked the progress of the decades, 
and in the afternoon of the nineteeth century 
—a party that is all powerful in ever loyal 
Iowa, the State which gave her best blood to 
save the life of the nation and then an over- 
whelming vote to enfranchise the black man, 
—this party that meets in State Convention 


{ to-day—can it afford that the future historian 
As the autumn passed away, Mary Ann re- | 


shall write they were Tories still? Tell us 
not women are not interested in a just govern- 
ment. We can testify to a truth gained from 





which she poured out all her heart, and re- 


no partial observation that it is the mothers 


of the land who compose the rank and file in 
this movement for equality of rights through- 
out the country to-day. Our interests, beyond 
that of all other classes, are bound up in the 
welfare of the family and home. As we be- 
lieve in the eternal principles of right and jus- 
tice, and that « perfect equality should be the 
corner stone in the education of our sons and 
daughters, we will see to it that the minds 
of our children are early and thoroughly im- 
bued with this great doctrine; and, mark it, 
ye good men of Iowa, if you allow these few 
years in which you are actors upon the polit- 
ical stage to pass by unimproved, the coming 
men, sons of women who support this princi- 
ple, will take the crowns and wear the honors 
through all coming time, of which you have 
proved yourselves unworthy.—/owa State Rec- 
ord of Des Moines. 





NARROW ESCAPE OF AN EMIGRANT GIRL. 


The New York Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion are using their best efforts to find out a 
man who met Mary Gorman, a newly-arrived 
emigrant, in a house of ill-fame in James St., 
and rescued her from it. Mr. Jackson, the 
Superintendent at Castle Garden, said yester- 
day that a month or two ago the young wo- 
man arrived in this city and obtained employ- 
ment with a family in New Jersey, but, as the 
work was too hard, she left her situation. 
She came to New York to seek for some 
friends, but could not find them. Meeting 
with a Mrs. Lizzy Kohlman, she inquired her 
way to Castle Garden, and the two entered 
into conversation, Kohlman inviting the girl 
to visit herhouse. The invitation was accept- 
ed, and on entering the house she found a 
number of other girls there, who attempted to 
persuade her to lead a fast life with them. 
Their advances were repulsed, when Mrs. 
Kohlman turned the key upon the girl and she 
was confined for some days alone. She was 
then visited by a man, but pleaded so hard 
that he abandoned his design, and during a 
conversation he discovered, or pretended to 
discover, that he was intimately acquainted 
with some of her friends in Ballmaloe, Coun- 
ty Galway. After much difficulty he got the 
girl out of the house, and then called upon a 
police officer to arrest the woman Kohlman. 
This the officer refused to do, but took the 
girl to Castle Garden. On her complaint a 
warrant was issued and Kollman was arrest- 
ed. She is now confined in the Tombs, await- 
ing her trial forabduction. The Commission- 
ers of Emigration, wishing to make a com- 
plaint against the police officer who refused 
to interfere, applied to Superintendent Wall- 
ing to furnish them with the officer’s name, 
but the Superintendent says every effort to 
ascertain who the man wasisin vain. The 
girl Gorman is at the House of Detention. 

The house kept by Kohlman is in James 
Street, in the Fourth Ward, and in Captain 
Williams’s precinct. It is one of the worst in 
the precinct, but is nevertheless allowed to car- 
ry on a thriving business. — New York World. 


How can any woman read these facts with- 
out wishing to exercise her right of Suffrage 
for the suppression of these dens of infamy? 





A PUBLIC HUMILIATION. 


The release of Tweed is a public humilia- 
tion. If the law really has not provided a 
simple and summary procedure for his flagrant 
and enormous offenses, the fact accuses us all. 
There is not a wretched pauper,or man driven 
desperate by want of work and a starving fam- 
ily,who should steal ten dollars to relieve their 
want who would not be promptly and ade- 
quately punished, But hereis a man who has 
stolen millions of dollars drawn in taxes from 
the hard toil of working-men, who has defied 
public decency, buying judges and bribing 
Legislatures and Executives, corrupting the 
public mind and debauching public morals, 
who has not refunded a penny of his booty, 
and who hopes yet by some juggle of the law 
toretainit all; and the highest court in the 
State of New York solemnly declares that he 
was illegally sentenced by one of the most 
learned and sagacious judges upon the Su- 
preme bench, certainly the peer asa lawyer 
of any of the higher justices. —//arper’s Week 
ly. 


EXTRAORDINARY MANIA IN PRUSSIA. 


An extraordinary mania has arisen among 
the inhabitants of a number of villages in 
Western Prussia. They have firmly made up 
their minds that their Emperor has lost 10,000 
Prussian children at cards with the Sultan, 
and that a large number of Turks are, in con- 
sequence, to be sent among them to kidnap 
their children on their way from school. The 
school teachers are supposed to be privy to 
this infamous plot, and are understood to have 
five thalers promised them for every child ab- 
ducted. There have been scenes of tumult 
and violence in consequence, and much diffi- 
culty is experienced in allaying the excitement. 


HUMOROUS. 


A Caudle appendage—The gossip’s tale. 

Suggestive way of spelling ‘‘Florida.’’—The 
Detroit Free Press calls it Flea-orida. 

The moon seems the most unsteady of all 
celestial luminaries: she is continually shift- 
ing her quarters. 

There is a purple half to the grape, a mel- 
low half to the peach, a sunny half to the 
globe, and a better half to the man that is so 
fortunate as to have a good wife. 
Refreshment for man and beast.—Traveler 
in Ireland (who has been into a sheleen). ‘But are 
you not going to bait the horse?” Pat. ‘Is 
it bate him? Sure and didn’t I bate him 
enough comin’ along?’’ 

A thief having stolen a cup from a tavern, 
was pursued, and a great mob was raised 
around him. A bystander was asked what 
was the matter. ‘‘Nothing,’? was the reply, 
“only a poor fellow has taken a cup too 
much.”? 

Mrs. Chibbles has great ideas of her hus- 
band’s military powers. ‘‘For two years,”’ 
says she, ‘“‘he was a lieutenant in the horse- 
marines, after which he was promoted to the 
captaincy of a regular squad of sap-heads and 











minors.”’ 


**How are you, count?” said a noted wag to 
a spruce-looking specimen of the genus snob. 
“Sir!’? exclaimed the indignant swell, ‘‘who 
are you, and why do you call mea count!” 
“Why, I saw you counting oysters last week, 
and I supposed you were of royal blood.” 
Snob vamosed. 


A paper printed in Eufaula, Ala., prints 
the following as a veritable incident which 
occurred the other day in that city: ‘A lady 
hired an old negro woman named Charlotte, 
who had the most exalted opinion of her own 
individuality and originality. Whenever a 
subject was under discussion in the family, 
Charlotte would be sure to state her own su- 
perior method of proceeding in such matters. 
On one occasion the lady was talking of send- 
ing some of the children to school, when Char- 
lotte put in her oaras usual: ‘‘Lor! Missus,” 
she said, ‘‘what mek you pey money fur to 
send de chile to school? I got one smart boy 
name Jonus, but I larns him myself.” ‘But, 
Aunt Charlotte,’’ replied the lady, “how can 
ou teach your child when he don’t know one 
etter from another?’ ‘‘How I teach him?’’ 
“I jis mek him tek de book an’ set down on 
de fio, an’ den I say : ‘Jonus, you tek yo eye 
from dat book, much less leggo him, an’ I 
skins yoo alive.’” 





Music Books for the People. 


Pather Kemp's Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

’e Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 

Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 

on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 


love ye Ancient tunes, 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are EsTHER, THB 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, [50 cts}, DANIEL, (50 cts), BEL- 
SHAZZAR’s Feast, [50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
cts), Pronrc, [$1.00], HAYMAKERS, ($1.00), CULPRIF 
Fay, [$1.00], MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 oe 4 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. y be 
given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 

Winner's Band of Four. $1.00. 
Masical Garland, Violin, Piano acc’m’t: $2.50 
Musical Flowers. Flute, “ “ $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50. 
Flute Beuquets. $1.50. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo, 

Boston. 711 Broapway, N. Y. 








“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 


POND'S|“imees” Soe timer” 


EXT RACT Womb, &c. Congestions, 





Enlargements. 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ lids. Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for| Mes. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Internal and Varicose Veins, Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 











POND’S EXTRACT is forsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
Physicians, and everybody who has ever 


used it. 
Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London, 





AGENTS WANTED to sell 

LAR THE IMPROVED HOME 
SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 

Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Il.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


SUI_GENERIS. 









(§ PALMAMiequid 
Fore 


5 ie 


a. s O Xs om fy 
MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ("« UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others, Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


«0 DIPLOMA OF HONOR +" 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONLY in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to commnand a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALWAYS trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be unrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 


N with most important improve- 
EW § YL ments ever made, New 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases of new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET OFKGAN <-- 


quisite combination of these instruments. 
Organs sold for cash ; of 
EASY PAYMENT . for monthly or quarterly 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ, 
and Circulars, with full partic- 
CATALOGUES ulars, free, Address MASON & 
AMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, BOS- 
TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & 8 
Adams St., CHICAGO. 





ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly full. Next 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 
CHARLES C, BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL, 
23 —17t 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address. 
Nath’! T. Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
29—9t 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7t 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new colle 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
ractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. 
29—26t 











WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; Nae and clinical advantages unsur- 

assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M.D., Correspond- 
| a Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 129 Second Avenue, ceo?s 
Sth Gtreet, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue. New York City 
ly Jan. 


HEALTH | 








Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
* REFRESHES AND !NVICORATES.| 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 


IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. : 





WARMS THE EXTREMITIES./ 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate; or send for full partioulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 24th St., New "ork. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER, Specimen 
Copies and aaverinte rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 
ARVERTIONNG» Cheap: Geod: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction From publishers” 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 











MADAME SECOR, M.D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10- 
A. M. until 4 Pp. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 

atuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street, Boston. 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr, COLBY combines sistent energy with profes~ 
elena shill and tong enguriencs in the sd 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A, M. to 4 P, M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


ALL SEEKING 








Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CIRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 





106 WASHINGTON St., BOsTox, 
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REPLY TO REV. DR. BROOKS. 


Last week we published in full a letter from 
Rev. E. G. Brooks, D. D., ostensibly address- 
ed “to the Universalists of Pennsylvania” but 
really intended as an appeal to the entire Uni- 
versalist denomination against the admission 
of women to the Ministry. It was intended as 
an appeal to the Universalists to reverse their 
progressive and Christian policy of ignoring 
religious distinctions on account of sex. This 
week we publish in full the reply of Rev. B. 
F. Bowles of Philadelphia to the assault of 
Dr. Brooks. It seems to us to be commenda- 
bly temperate in its tone under very gross 
provocation, and terribly severe in its simple 
statement of the facts. Both the remonstrance 
and the reply are extracted from the columns 
of the Universalist : 

_ Rev. E. G. Brooks, D, D:— 
Dear Sir anp Bro:—Your “letter to the 
Universalists of Pennsylvania,’”’ of June 9, 
ublished in the Universalist of July 10, has 
ust reached me, and, as one of the parties ad- 
dressed, and by it specially implicated, I re- 


spond. 

PThough addressed to the Universalists of 
Pennsylvania, your letter was intended for all 
of the readers of the Universalist, and to affect 
our whole church. And while I desire to 
reach the same readers, and affect all I may, 
it seems suitable for me in this particular, to 
follow the principle of your example, and ad- 
dress you personally. While not quite in ac- 
cord with my inclination, I know of no one or 
class I can properly address in reply to your 
letter. 

To save the time of the printer and of my 
readers, and space in the valuable columns of 
the Universalist, I have, at no little cost, tried 
so to analyze your letter as to separate unim- 
portant from essential points, that I might 
dwell only upon the latter. 

I find your letter largely composed of and 

atly prolonged by references to your own 

eelings, your indifference to office, your pop- 

ularity and the like, which are of compara- 
tively little consequence and of which there 
was no need to inform the Universalists of 
Pennsylvania, and especially of this part of 
the State. All, knowing you, could easily 
imagine how you would feel under the circum- 
stances. And the recent action of the Con- 
vention to which you refer, better indicates 
the measure of your popularity than can any 
elaim or disclaimer you could publish. 

But since you have chosen so complaisantly 
to press forward and call upon us ali to con- 
template you, it may be mutually profitable 
for me to call your attention to your appear- 
ance in the late Convention, where, in refer- 
ence to a complimentary resolution offered in 
accord with time-honored custom, a resolution 
generously but carefully that it might be sin- 
eerely written and passed, was under consid- 
eration, you, with eyes flashing and lips quiv- 
ering with anger, charged its author with in- 
sincerity, and hurled ‘‘scorn and contempt at’’ 
the action of a majority of this Convention. 
And you then proceeded to lecture them on 
their lack of “the spirit of the Lord Jesus.’’ 
So, what an exhibition of that holy spirit you 
furnished! ‘No personal feeling!” 

Then recall yourself as you appeared in 
your pulpit on the following Sunday, almost 
riven in twain, soul from body, with wrath 
over your personal grievance; making it pos- 
sible for you to so bear false witness against 

our brother, and to sow the seeds of discord 
rec two sister churches, which may bear 
bitter fruit long after your lips are silent. 
The spirit of the Lord Jesus’ indeed! 

Fortunately, the continuation of your mad- 
hess, now manifested in your letter, makes a 

ublic refutation of your false charges possi- 

le and suitable. 

Your opinion of ‘ta woman minister,’’ also 
largely occupying your letter, though of more 
consequence than your opinion of yourself, 
can be of little worth so long as their author 
is so swayed by passion and personal preju- 
dice. And besides, with those opinions all of 
us were familiar, and their appearance in this 
encyclical letter, even if it were written in 
cool blood, could impart no authority to them. 

True, they imply that this letter is to inau- 
gurate a revolution in the policy of our church, 
to be accomplished by war upon ‘ta woman 
ministry’’ and their ‘‘masculine lieutenants.” 
But when I remember that at the last meeting 
of our General Convention it specifically com- 
mitted itself to the policy of ignoring the 
question of sex in all its relations to its ser- 
vants or employees, and that all of our five 
denominational papers have since supported 
that policy, and that they have condemned 
your course on the Committee on Fellowship 
Ordination and Discipline in refusing to renew 
the license of Mrs. Bowles, and have predict- 
ed that our State Convention would do like- 
wise, and that it has justified their prediction, 
ae faith in so large a following seems to 

ck foundation, and I think your expectation 
must perish. Peace pervades our church, 
and, in the face of your declaration of war our 

people will laugh at your call to battle, and 

ace will abide. Unless you have succeeded 
in stirring up strife in the churches of this 
city, which I have feared, but of which as yet 
they have shown no sign, peace still prevails 
throughout our State, and { doubt your pow- 
er to disturb it. It would require some one 
not merely of marked ability but of personal 
popularity to accomplish so hard and repul- 
sive a task. Take a humble man’s advice, 
and do not try it. 

_Your sneer at the women who have occu- 
pied our pulpits, and your insinuation that no 
church has twice accepted a woman as pastor, 
are false to the facts, and furnish another ex- 
emplification of your “spirit of the Lord 
Jesus.’? And though intended to aid you in 
your forlorn hope, with all fair minded peo- 
ple the effect must be the opposite. All such, 
whether expecting large and permanent ac- 
cessions of women to our ministry or not, will 
frankly admit all the exceptions the truth 
may require, will consider the condition of 
the churches that have called women to their 
pulpits, and will then admit that, se far, our 
“‘women ministry’’ has been a success. Most 
of us doubtless think there have been too few 
women in our pulpits, and these for too short 
a time, to sustain or establish a law. Those 
of us who believe not ina ‘‘woman ministry,” 
but in a ministry of suitable persons regard- 
less of sex, found our faith upon the law of 
God in human nature rather than upon what 
the few women in our pulpits have yet accom- 
plished. If our faith be unfounded, or if our 


interpretation of the divine law be false, ex- 
perience will yet prove it, but so far expe- 
rience supports them. 

You indicate that if a stand is not soon 
made and the sword drawn against the women 
in the shape of ecclesiastical prohibition they 
will, as the camel the cobbler, push the men 
out of the pulpit. Oh pitiful fear! Oh 
humiliating confession of weakness! Have 
we a man among us who fears that, if free to 
compete for popular favor, some woman will 
easily supplant him? Who publishes an ap- 
peal throughout the land for protection from 
the superior talents of free women? If so, 
may the coming woman to push him out of 
his pulpit soon appear! It is no place for 
him. That there are women out of the pulpit 
superior to some men in it none can doubt, 
but that any sane man should urge this as a 
reason for locking these women out, is a mar- 
vel that only moral madness can make possi- 
ble. 

You indicate fear that we may come to be 
governed by a ‘“‘coterie of popes under femi- 
nine robes.”” But your own experience, and 
especially that which inspired your letter, 
should have taught you better. By this time 

ou if no one else among us should have 

earned that our people have no taste nor 
even toleration for popes. 

But, as I intimated at the beginning, all of 
your letter to which I have thus far replied is 
of little consequence compared with the grave 
charges you prefer against a majority of the 
Universalist Geasstiee of Pennsylvania, and 
which I fain would now consider. 

But even these are so interwoven with, and 
seem to be so sustained by charges against 
me, that I am compelled to consider the latter 
first, and reply to what you say of our person- 
al relations and of my own conduct. Your 
charges against me, though, in the style of 
the whole letter, exceedingly mixed—diffused 
throughout the letter, may, I think, be reduced 
to three—changing the ground of application 
for Mrs. Bowles from donation to license, sep- 
aration from you and your house, and ‘‘pipe- 
laying.” In this order I reply. 1. Chang- 
ing my ground, etc. Doubtless, under the date 
~ mentioned, (I have no copy of the letter) 
wrote an informal letter to Bro. Giles Bailey, 
chairman of the Com. on O F and D, and, 
as I supposed, my personal friend, seeking 
through him to learn the Committee’s inter- 
retation of our law relating to ordination, as 
it affected the case of Mrs. Bowles. The law 
requires one year’s service as a licentiate as a 
condition of ordination. She had served two, 
but her license for two years hadexpired. The 
question was, would they grant her ordination 
without renewal of license? If so, he might 
consider my letter an application for that. If 
not, I would apply for a letter of license as the 
required step toward ordination. Why did she 
desire ordination? Wasshe thinking of enter- 
ing into relation with any church that would re- 
quire severing her relations to the Church of the 
Restoration and its social and benevolent work 
in Philadelphia ? The Committee might think 
that bad policy, and be disinclined to encour- 
age it. Hence I said, ‘She desires no settled 
pastorate.” Meaning no pastorate that would 
settle her or take her continuously out of this 
city. She had thus been preaching in Easton 
five weeks, going Saturday afternoon and re- 
turning Monday morning, and intended to 
continue to do so. Bro. Bailey was supposed 
to know all this, hence I could not suspect he 
would misapprehend my statement that she 
desired no settled pastorate, or fail to see that, 
without that, she might very properly desire 
ordination. Still anticipating a question that, 
it seems, did arise, why then does she desire 
ordination? I gave the same reason for her 
that any man under the circumstances would 
have given for himself, viz., ‘‘For the dignity 
it confers and the legal ability it bestows.” 
Ordination is the declaration of our church, 
through its appointed way, that the candidate 
is worthy and well qualified for the office of 
the ministry. And this confers a dignity in 
the eyes of all our people only thus to be ob- 
tained. All so understand it, and none better 
than you and Br. Bailey. Thechurch at Eas- 
ton, for this reason, though they could not have 
a “settled” desired an ‘ordained minister.” 
Then our ecclesiastical law specifically pro- 
vides that no unordained minister shall ‘‘ad- 
minister the Christian ordinances.” Our Eas- 
ton friends wanted those ordinances adminis- 
tered—wanted their minister made ecclesiasti- 
cally competent to baptize and preside at the 
communion table. 
Then Mrs. Bowles, supposing Pennsylvania 
law in relation to the ordination of marriage 
to be the same as that of Massachusetts— re- 
quiring a minister to be ordained to be quali- 
fied legally to marry, declined to marry a 
young couple, which also stimulated the desire 
for her ordination. So she and her people 
desired her ordination “for the legal ability it 
bestows.” 
But the Committee so misapprehended the 
situation and the language I used as to make 
me say that she wanted the ‘“‘dignity’’ and 
“legal ability’? without the labor which ordi- 
nation implies and by which it should be earn- 
ed. So my informal note was treated as a 
formal application for ordination, and that was 
refused. It was a poor return for all the hard 
work she had done and was then doing in the 
ministry. But, accepting the Committee’s 
decision as the result of a re emp war 
we made little or no complaint publicly what- 
ever. 

Then, having so explained as to forbid fur- 
ther doubt of Mrs. Bowles’ position, intentions 
and desires, in which no change had occurred, 
being convinced that she could come to ordi- 
nation only by the way of a new license, she 
made formal application forthat. There was 
no change of ground from the first, there be- 
ing no change of circumstances to call for it 
or justify it. At the time of making each ap- 
plication she was preaching at Easton, but re- 
siding in Philadelphia and expecting to do so; 
and this in each instance was supposed to be 
well known to the Committee—at least to you 
and Bro. Bailey. Yet his report to the Con- 
vention, as Chairman of the Committee, charg- 
ed me with changing the ground of my appli- 
cation, and in a way calculated to leave the 

impression that to accomplish an illegitimate 
end I had practiced duplicity. But, while the 
report was under consideration, still conceding 
that in the first instance the Committee had 
misapprehended me, in the presence of both 
of you I informed the Convention that before 
the report could have been written I had so 
explained to Bro. Bailey as to forbid further 
mistake of my meaning; and then I repeated 
the explanation as given above, to which, by 
silence, you both assented. And yet, having 
the audience of all who may read your letter, 





-could not be, explicitly exp 


you renew the charge, as if it had never been 
fairly and fully met and absolutely refuted. 

And since I began this letter, the Star in the 
West has been laid upon my table, containing 
a communication from Bro. Bailey, in which 
he does the same thing. 

Indignant as I feel at such treatment from 
my brethren, I will not trust myself in any 
characterization of it. There is no longer 
room for misapprehension. Your purpose is 
plain. And could you suppose that I would 

uietly rest under such an imputation and re- 

rain from exposing it? Having all the facts 
before you—"‘line upon line,’’ you still bear 
false witness and publish a slander against 
our brother. This is a ‘‘Spirit of the Lord 
esus’’ with a vengeance! 

Well, when the formal application for li- 
cense came before you you “‘changed your 
grounds.” You refused ordination on the 
ground that Mrs. Bowles did not wish or in- 
tend to devote her life to the ministry. You 
refused license on the ground that though de- 
siring to do this it would be impossible, with- 
out a neglect of her ‘home duties.”’ 

If you had refused her license on the 
ground which I knew you had long occupied, 
that you were conscientiously opposed to the 
education, licensing or ordaining of any wo- 
man for the ministry, my feelings towards 
you would have remained the same. I did 
not expect you would sign her license, and 
yet I confess I did not think you would do 
more than to refuse, to prevent her having it. 
I thought a majority of the Committee would 
sign it, and you would satisfy your conscience 
by non-participating. Still, if on general 
grounds well understood between us, and on 
which we had agreed with no abatement of 
newer a love to differ, I would have made no 

reach in our personal relations. But being 
my nearest ministerial neighbor and intimate 
personal friend, knowing that my wife was 
successfully filling the office of a Christian 
minister, and amply able to know whether 
she neglected her family, you declared to 
whomsoever might hear, that doing the for- 
mer she must be guilty of the latter. You 
left all ignorant of the facts to infer that from 
your intimacy with me you must know more 
than you affirmed and that what you publicly 
inferred must he, you privately knew to be. 
So it was not your refusal, but the reason you 
ave forit. That was the stab of “my own 
amiliar friend.”” I felt it to be infidelity 
to me, yes treachery. For many months I 
had enjoyed Fad society and that of our 
brethren on Monday mornings in your own 
home. Icould no longer enjqy the company 
of one who had so salemed to my wife and 
my home. Yet you would expect a continu- 
ance of my visits. I must play the hypocrite, 
practice duplicity, or aay tell you why it 

aining as above 
my position. You pleaded conscientious scru- 
ples. These I conceded, charging you with 
no violation of your conscience, but assuring 
you that any man whose conscience required 
him thus to treat me and my wife was not a 
pleasant companion, and that, except as mu- 
tual labor for a common cause required, I 
should avoid him: endeavoring always by our 
public intercourse to inno way reflect my per- 
sonal feeling to the injury of things of far 
more consequence. Yet after all this, which 
by a somewhat protracted correspondence was 
made as plain as I vould make it, you public- 
y charge me with severing our social relations 
or the simple reason that your long and well 
known conscientious scruples against a woman 
ministry forbade you to participate in licens- 
ing Mrs. Bowles to preach. You and perhaps 
others may say that, after all that I have 
maintained, I should have continued my visits 
to your house, and felt as before towards you. 
The latter was simply impossible, and hence, 
without the sacrifice of sincerity the former 
was so, 
My opposition to your re-election to the of- 
fice of Committee on F. O. and D. and of 
President of the Convention, was on account 
of your positively avowed purpose to use what 
power you might lawfully possess to keep wo- 
men out of our pulpits. In your own house, 
months before Mrs Bowles’ case came up for 
consideration, I said to you pleasantly but 
firmly, ‘If you practically execute that, we 
will vote you out of office.” To which you 
replied, apparently as pleasantly, ‘‘All right, 
that is the way to doit.” You did not then 
repudiate the idea, as you and Dr. Bailey (in 
the Star) do now, that the President has in- 
fluence and reflects character upon the whole 
Convention as really as the Committee on F, 
O. and D. have direct practical power. 

But now that your successor has been 
chosen you send a wail throughout the land— 
even the bitter cry of persecution for opinion, 
and an imploring appeal for war against it. 
Why more persecution in keeping you out of 
one office than in keeping an equally worthy 
and competent woman out of another—that of 
the Christian ministry? You cannot con- 
scientiously aid a woman into a pulpit or re- 
frain from hindering her going in. I cannot 
conscientiously aid you in hindering her by 
helping elect you to office, or by refraining 
from using all proper means for preventing 
you. So far we are peers. If one is a perse- 
cutor the other is. ith a wonderful infla- 
tion, you may say, ‘‘preposterous!” but the 
facts will not be affected thereby. 

But you complain of the means used to de- 
feat you, charging the Convention and me in 

articular, with intriguing, pipe-laying, plumb- 
ing and the like. The charge is simply and 
unqualifiedly false. It is pure fiction. rf be- 
longs to a low order of the politician’s tricks 
and pretences. He was “fairly entitled to 
continue in office, and, with fair play, he could 
have, been re-elected.” With votes enough 
you could have been elected, but nobody was 
under the slightest obligation to give them to 
you, and for the want of them you failed. 
That is the whole case in a nut-shell. For 
myself 1 confess that I conversed with several 
persons of the case of Mrs. Bowles, and of 
your relation to it, and that I responded to the 
inquiries of several correspondents concerning 
it, but I positively affirm that I can recall but 
two instances of my opening such conversa- 
tion or correspondence. AndI never in any 
way alluded toit inthe pulpit. When friends, 
referring to the Committee’s refusal, said, 
‘What is the remedy for such a wrong?” I re- 
plied, ‘‘Our church is organized on the plan of 
a republic, hence the remedy is simple—it is 
to be found in votes. They are the final ex- 
pression of opinion and desire.”” The answer 
was, ‘‘Votes will not be wanting.” And the 
result shows that they knew. 

The Church of the Restoration, which it is 
my great pleasure to serve, is not controlled 
, in the transaction of its business by its pastor. 








He tries to attend to his own department, and 
leaves all others to his trustees. They choose 
the delegates to our Convention. I have en- 
tire faith in them. And the character of our 
delegation to the Convention this year con- 
firms my confidence in them. They would 
compare favorably with any equal number of 
delegates from any church to any Convention 
Ihave ever known. [ have been informed 
that there was no difference of opinion in their 
choice by the Board of Trustees. And from 
frequent expressions by many members of our 
congregation, I have inferred that our people 
were of one mind concerning a change in the 
government of our Conventions. There seem- 
ed to be not the slightest need of intrigue, wire- 
pulling or packing to secure a united delega- 
tion. And, except for your positive assertion 
to the contrary, I should not believe that we 
had one in our congregation who would be 
guilty of bearing to you a report of anything 
of the sort. I was instructed by the Board to 
fill one vacancy, providing it should occur, 
and the person! appointed, as did all with 
whom I conversed, agreed with me on this 
question. And so, as I have said, no effort to 
secure support was needed there. So that no 
conspiracy had its ‘headquarters at Master 
Street.” Nor did all the opposition to your 
re-election originate in the case of Mrs. Bowles, 
or even in this part of the State. Nearly a 
year ago, when in the western part of the 
State, I was questioned as to the feeling to- 
wards you here, and with reference to your 
continuance in office, and was assured that the 
feeling there was strongly against it. On 
reaching the Convention this year we found 
western delegates who cared little or nothing 
for the case of Mrs. Bowles, who came there 
with the positive purpose to do all they prop- 
erly could to defeat you. And when Mrs. 
Bowles, after the election, said, in the pres- 
ence of several members of the Convention, 
“Brother Bailey, you know that all the oppo- 
sition to Dr. AR did not arise out of my 
case, but that it existed long before that came 
up,” he said, ‘‘Yes, I knew of it a year ago.”’ 
And yet you charge your deposition wholly to 
me—to my spite generated by your treatment 
of her case. 

You insinuate that the Convention was un- 
usually small. Was it so for Pennsylvania? 
Much that I have heard from your own lips 
leads me to think it was not. But if so, it 
may be charged to those who selected the 
place, not justly to me or to any who think 
asIdo. If it had been larger, there might 
have been even a larger vote against you. 

You say it was “largely composed of wo- 
men.” It is for you to show that they were 
improperly, unlawfully there, or that they but 
poorly discharged the duties for which they 
were sent. Two of them, I am glad to say, 
were from your own church. May it ever be 
as fortunate in its delegates. Have you ever 
attended a Pennsylvania Convention which 
contained more intelligence, virtue and devo- 
tion to our church and its work? And yet 
you charge a majority of it with being either 
a *‘cabal,’’ or under the control of one. Fol- 
low those delegates home to their own church- 
es and social circles and you must blush for 
the terms you have used concerning them, 
the opprobrious epithets you have applied to 
them. Be assured they were persons who 
knew when they were insulted and publicly 
abused, having scorn and contempt hurled at 
them, even though it was all done in the name 
of the “spirit of the Lord Jesus.”” But the 
can better bear than you can impose suc 
upon them. ‘They can safely carry all the 
contumely you can afford to cast upon them. 
You concede that for a good purpose dele- 
gates to our Conventions may confer together 
concerning their mutual desires and the proper 
means of accomplishing them, but, assuming 
a bad purpose on the part of these people, you 
rail and sneer and call their conference a ‘‘reg- 
ularcaucus.’’ Because of your own lamb-like 
characteristics, to which, with such complais- 
ance, you so elaborately refer, you scout the 
idea of any need of a ‘‘revolution,’’ or of or- 
ganization to accomplish it. Yet you unwit- 
tingly confessed in the Convention, that you 
had long known that a change in fhe offices 
you held was desired, but had resolved that 
you would vacate only when compelled to do 
so. There was no need of conference to se- 
cure agreement on your removal, but in the 
choice of the officers of the ensuing year. My 
remark that for revolution organization was 
required was in reply to your charge of ‘‘con- 
spiracy.”’ 

You complain of the “printed ticket;’’ 
why? Did it increase the votes against you? 
You forgot to say that an equal number of 
blanks, having the names of no candidates, 
but only of the several offices, printed on them, 
were circulated for the convenience of those 
who might not wish to vote the printed ticket, 
that ample time was afforded to write the 
names they preferred, and that the same gen- 
tleman, to forestall any charge of unfairness, 
furnished them all. 

Your prediction of the future policy of those 
in our church who believe in ignoring sex, 
and in considering only fitness for office, is 
not justified by the action of this Conven- 
tion. Persons were elected who were not 
‘*known to be favorable to a woman ministry.”’ 
And even had it been vutherwise, it would 
have been unfair to charge all who believe in 
that principle with endorsing its action. 
Speaking only for myself, I say—when the 
incumbent of any office so carries his con- 
scientious scruples or personal prejudices 
into it as to discriminate against any worthy 
man or woman who may be a candidate for 
any office, including that of the ministry, 
who may be according to the law of the 
church eligible to the same, he cannot have 
my vote for re-election. When our church 
says women are not eligible to the ministry 
it will be soon enough for any of its officers 
to reject them because they are women. But 
I do not, as at present informed, propose to 
question every candidate on his loyalty in 
this particular, but rather to assume every 
one sound till he proves himself otherwise. 

This is far from saying that every man must 
favor a ‘‘woman ministry to escape persecu- 
tion.” Fora purpose you put it that way, 
but I protest against your charging that upon 


e. 

What the war that you propose to bring 
about might prompt, it is impossible for me 
to say. But that time is not coming. The 
general peace now prevalent is not to be de- 
stroyed. 

Finally, while by all this unfairness and 
personal abuse you have repelled me farther 
than ever, I covet some opportunity to benefit 
you, and still am ready to co-operate heartily 





with you in the promotion of those great prin- 





ciples which are of infinitely greater conse- 
quence than your personal pleasure or mine. 
B 


. F. Bowes, 

Philadelphia, July 9, 1875. 

P. 8. Since writing the above I have ex. 
amined the records of the last six sessions of 
the Pennsylvania Convention, by which I 
have learned that at but one of them was 
there a —~ number of societies or churches 
represented than at the last. In °70 there 
were seven; in ’71, seven; in ’72, eight; in 
°78, ten; in ’74, nine; in ’75, nine. 

I have also learned that, in ’73, there were 
present as delegates seventeen ladies; and 
in ’75, sixteen. 

How these simple facts turn your sneer at 
“a Convention with representatives from but 
nine of our thirty or thirty-five parishes, 
composed mf of women” into condemna- 
tion of yourself 

You were first elected by a smaller repre- 
sentation of our State than was your succes- 
sor. In’73 you were re-elected by the votes 
of seventeen women, which doubtless seemed 
to you well enough. But when sixteen par- 
ticipate in an election that leaves you out of 
office it is worthy only of “‘scorn.and con- 
tempt.” B. F. B, 





SHE DIED FOR HER CHILDREN. 


Among the touching incidents related in 
connection with the floods in Southern France 
is the following: 

‘“*At Castel-sarrasin a young mother took 
her infant twins, tied them together, and 
pe them in a large wooden trough used 

or kneading bread, and committed it to the 
waves, hoping thus to save her children’s 
lives, as she felt that her house was about to 
fall. The improvised boat floated safely for a 
time, but soon afterward the current dashed 
it against the trunk of a tree, where it was 
broken. The poor woman, to whom mater- 
nal love gave a superhuman force, succeeded 
in seizing a branch, and climbed into the tree. 
But it was too weak, and began to crack omi- 
nously. She then rapidly tied the infants to 
a branch, kissed them, made the sign of the 
cross, and leapéd into the waves. ‘The little 
twins were saved, but the devoted mother 
was drowned.”’ 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
THE SAGE COLLEGE FOR 


Lady Students. 


H1S INSTITUTION HAS BEEN ERECTED 

and endowed by the Hon. H. W. SAGE, ata 

cost of $300,000, in connection with Cornell Universi- 

ty on condition that young women shall receive at 

the University an education as thorough and broad 
as that provi ed for yours men. 

The College Build as 8 heated by steam, lighted 
by gas, carefully furnished and provided with Baths, 

ymnasium, Botanical Garden and Ornamental 
Grounds, 

The | students have the privilege of all the 
courses of instruction given in the Uuiversity, and to 
the sermons pages during the year in the adja- 
cent University Chapel, by distinguished clergymen 
of various religious ies from various parts of the 
country, under a special endowment for that pur- 


pose. 

The entire number of lady students who can be ac- 
commodated Same Se eee Cavey ear, be- 
ginning in September, is one hundred and twenty, 
and applicants for rooms will be registered in the 
order of application. 

For circular containing full particulars, address, 

PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


30—7t ITHACA, N, Y. 











The valuable pamphlet of Wm. I. Bowditch on 
“Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,’’ is for sale 
at the office of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, No. 3 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. Will be sent, postpaid, to any 
postoffice in the United States on receipt of twenty 
cents. 31—tf 





WOMAN'S EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF BOSTON. 


Examinations for Women. 


The third examination for women by Harvard 
University, will be held in boston or Cambridge in 
May, 1876, under the charge of this Association. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent 
to the secretary on or before April 1st, 1876. Circu- 
lars of explanation will be sent free to any address, 
and a pamphlet containing complete details, with 
specimen examination papers, will be forwarded 
upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Exact notice of the place of examination, and also 
of the time, (day and hour), will be sent to all can- 
didates on April 15, 1876, 

Address, 

Secrctary Woman’s Educational Asso., 
31—4t 68 BEACON ST., Boston, Mass, 


Mrs. H. B. O'Leary, M.D., 


Has removed to 75 Chester Square, (near Tre- 
mont Street). Office hours from 10 A. M. tol P. M., 
Sundays and Mondays excepted. 29—4t 














Medern Women. 


It is asad commentary upon our boasted civiliza- 
tion that the women of our times have degenerated 
in health and physique until they are literally a race 
of invalids—pale, nervous, feeble and back-achy, 
with only here and there a few noble exceptions in 
the persons of the robust, buxom ladies character- 
istic of the sex in days gone by. By a very large ex- 
perience, covering a period of years, and embracing 
the treatment of many thousands of cases of those 
ailments peculiar to women, Dr. Pierce, of the 
World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y¥., has perfected, 
by the combination of certain vegetable extracts, 4 
natural specific, which he does not extol as acure-all, 
but one which admirably fulfills a singleness of pur- 
pose, being a most positive and reliable remedy for 
those weaknesses and complaints that afflict the wo- 
men of the present day. This natural specific com- 
pound is called Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
The following are among those diseases in which 
this wonderful medicine has worked cures as if by 
magic, and with a certainty never before attained by 
any medicines: Weak back, nervous and general de- 
bility, falling and other displacements of internal 
organs resulting from debility and lack of strength 
in natural supports, internal fever, congestion, in- 
flammation and ulceration, and very many other 
chronic diseases incident to women, not proper t0 
mention here, in which, as well as in the cases that 
have been enumerated, the Favorite Prescription ef- 
fects cures—the marvel of the world. It will not do 
harm in any state or condition of the system, and by 
adopting its use the invalid lady may avoid that se- 
verest of ordeals—the consulting of a family physi- 
cian. Favorite Prescription is sold by dealers in 
medicines generally. 3i—it 
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